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There would appear 
minor but significant prose literary 
tradition which is, apparently, pe- 
culiarly American. brief exami- 
nation one twentieth century 
example this type, Cum- 
mings’ The Enormous Room, may 
suggest crucial problem mod- 
ern prose form. The type, 
rather amorphous body work 
considerable dissimilarity can 
might defined sev- 
eral predominant characteristics: 
conscious violation and avoidance 
traditional prose forms; the at- 
tempt turn narrative prose into 
lyric poetry without the traditional 
formal order poetry; the mixture 


ary, autobiographical, fictional and 
poetic; and the experimentation 
with logical, causal and temporal 
achieve different kinds aesthetic 


experience. The last and, shall 
try indicate, the most crucial 
point, may put more simply: 
prose which attempts get out- 
side the limits time. 


TIMELESS PROSE 


KINGSLEY WIDMER 


CENTURY 
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Parts, least, James Agee’s 
Let Now Praise Famous Men, 
the “stories” Anais Nin, 
the “biographies” and 
Henry Miller, the fantasies 
Kenneth Patchen, the “novels” 
Thomas Wolfe, and, general, 
long works usually identified 
such 
tradition imaginative 
which probably needs dis- 
tinguished from the 
that these works partly replace, 
function least, various more ex- 
plicit Continental traditions 
meditation, journal 
poem—forms which are mostly ab- 
sent serious American literature. 
There are, course, pre-twentieth 
century American prototypes, not 
only Whitman the most evident 
influence many these writers 
but also Thoreau and Melville 
their formal eccentricities. And, 
not least, works the type dis- 
cussed here show more extreme 
form, and greater remove 


from most academic 
ditions,” the insistent and pervasive 
principles style, order and mean- 
ing. 

must, then, least mo- 
mentarily put aside some our 
usual expectations for 
rative when examining these 
works. But this requires some 
other principle expectation—not 
simply responsive 
Much expectation depends 
temporal order. When read 
work like Cummings’ The 
Enormous Room, highly stylized 
and subjectivized account few 
months French prison 
World War the temporal order 
hard find. Like Cummings’ 
later record few weeks the 
prison-atmosphere Soviet Russia 
Cummings’ manner 
emphasizing his total lack illu- 
sion about collectivism’s denial 
the self), The Enormous Room 


may first appear have other 
aim than the poeticiation sen- 
sitive and idiosyncratic individual’s 


miscellaneous and 
ruminations. 

However, the technique The 
Enormous Room, with 
orately personal metaphoric style, 
actually far removed from the 
poetic order the lyric poem be- 
cause the book’s endless flow and 
lyric’s economy and condensation. 
Cummings’ calls The Enormous 
Room novel.? The occasional 
usually identify “poetic 
form.” But the 
know the lyric poem (and the 
lyric the basis most Cum- 
mings’ techniques here), takes tem- 
poral limitation the means for 
extending depth the meaning 


experiences 


discrete and relatively isolated mo- 
ments—units knowledge without 
relevant before and after, that 
the poem self-sufficient experi- 
ence. This also characteristic 
the twentieth century long poem, 
such “The Wasteland,” 
Bridge” and The Cantos. Cum- 
mings, the experimentalist, 
narrative 
what essentially lyric poem. 
so, has had remove the 
before-and-after 
effect time from series con- 
nected episodes order make 
them all equal. 

mings does three conventional 
aspects time: chronological time 
(usually indicated the clock, 
calendar and historical progression 
public events), rhetorical time 
(verbal order, which usually the 
grammar before-and-after and 
the logic cause-and-effect) and 
novelistic time (plot and pattern) 

Chronological time. The Enor- 
mous Room account what 
happened the author “between 
the later part August, 1917, and 
the first day January 
Such the hidden narrative frame- 
work, and few additional details 
are given (as comic interview 
with official), but most the 
remaining account outside 
calendar and the clock the sub- 
jective flow response its 
hyperbole. True, winter comes 
brated the enormous room 
the prison, but the dominant units 
time become impressions ob- 
jects and actions—usually 
emptying the urinals, trips the 
courtyard the frigid douché, un- 
expected visual arrangements and 
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the recurrence sounds and 
smells. The lack external 
frame time appropriate the 
prison experience where outside 
events were not known, and could 
not anyway have much meaning 
the prison’s capricious order and 
the gratuitous entrapment its 
inmates. But the lack chrono- 
logical time not compensated 
planned future, and the events 
tend arbitrary flow with- 
out source, center point purpose 
(to rephrase Perspective 
absent. And while this may 
sometimes true actual experi- 
ence, may not adequate 
give experience coherence art. 
The “timeless” substitute 


chronology the unit height- 
ened sensation. most Cum- 
muings’ work, the style dom- 
inated visual fragments. Pom- 
butt, the Zulu’s slowly spreading 


smile, the Wanderer’s gestures— 
the characters and their names are 
themselves the creation subjec- 
tive response visual fragments 
and their exotic associations—form 
the chronology most the nar- 
rative, and provide its irregular re- 
currences and periodicities. The 
time, thus, whimsically depend- 
ent whether not the narrator 
awake, aware and responding, 
and not the object. 
solipsistic scheme, how often the 
Zulu smiles (and thereby whether 
really happy not) how 
much Pom-Pom smokes (and there- 
knowable. Thus all objects tend 
lose their own independent reality. 
Because these things only exist 
responses, and only the whim- 
sical terms one peculiar point 
view, the knowledge the place 
and its people—the 


pose the book—paradoxically 
disappears. 

Rhetorical time. The only ex- 
perience, then, which exists with 
any certainty the language and 
its evocations. Without outer 
order reality, time purely 
verbal scheme. Thus the style 
characterized verbal approxima- 
verbal substitutions for unknown 
and unknowable time missing 
day exists glass pinard (plus 
rather times the astonishing 
or, and most often, 
paradoxical descriptions which 
all logical time annihilated (“a 
train rushed lazily 
detail—focusing one moment 
nose, another moment shoe, 
then sneeze, then urinal 
—from its context, and hence from 
any continuity, makes 
gression arbitrary fortuitous. 

That this stylistic destruction 
time basic the view the 
author and self-conscious part 
the book’s principle, revealed 
about one-third the way through 
the narrative. The prison sum- 
marized vast grey box 
which are laid helter-skelter great 
many toys, each which 
completely significant apart from 
the always unchanging temporal 
turn the dreary 
actualities the prison into things 
pure joy, they must put 
the time dimension eternity and 
separated from all normal continu- 
ities 
distinct from time Each 
event therefore becomes uniquely 
significant, but 
(“events longer succeed each 
loses potentiality for 
change (which from “the 
minutes, months and the other 


treasures and, in- 
deed, loses actuality (each becomes 
“an amputation the world.”) 
Thus the only context for anything 
its aesthetic presentation. This 
artifice-of-eternity, which also ap- 
pears Proust, Joyce, and even 
Faulkner, the glorification the 
aesthetic experience and the denial 
all temporally bounded mean- 
ings. Indisputably, such 
creates style, but something else 
lost along with the coherence 
mortal time. 

The aesthetic egoism this pro- 
cedure, course, unabashed 
Cummings’ 
poetry the assumption that eter- 
sonal And becomes the 
one criterion for all values. When, 
one Cummings’ most serious 
“someone called they/ made him 
pay with his The reverse 
point made the satiric poems: 
While the style perhaps 
most effective the satiric work, 
the observe exaltation timeless- 
ness most important Cum- 
mings. Time the enemy those 
who live the eternal realms 
“dooms The cure for 
all the destruction time—most 
simply represented 
“blow soon never, and never 
Thus one achieves the 
faith centuries original 
and arrives the paradisi- 
Creating 
one’s own rhetorical, 
mately mythic, after having 
destroyed chronological and logical 
time, the apotheosis the word- 
manipulator, the artist. 

Novelistic time. The fragmenta- 
tion chronological time and the 


subjective eternalizing rhetorical 


time, however, cannot give 
middle sags and the ending 
out since the account neither being 
going anywhere nor has any point} 
arrive at. best the tread 
nics style can only partly 
scure the disorder. But should 
also note that Cummings, perhaps 

egoistic time aesthetic would 
ally allow, actually does impose, pend 
termittently, time-pattern the art 
material. Not only the The 
phors repeat themselves (contrary deny 
they are also partly arranged 

one the most traditional pat- 
terns: secularized Christian nar- 
rative symbolism. Thus the chap- 
“An Approach the Delectable 
Mountains” and “Three Wise 

Men” (among others). While the 
use Bunyan and the pilgrimage 
only partial, and probably would time 
not justify the ingenuity 
tematic exposition, does give ele- Jose 
ments order several levels Mod 
the poetic narrative. The 
age temporal scheme for the 


progression towards viewing all 
sub specie aeternitas. also 
gests emphatic scheme values 
linking together the 
ful subjective responses: charity, 

acifism, defiance secular author- 
ity, brotherly love 


revelation. The pilgrimage rhythm and 
temporal order for the attain- 
ment these values and deepen- 
ing felt awareness. good part 193 
because this pattern, The Enor- 
mous Room not simply 
aesthetic exercise whimsical sub- 
jectivism, though severely marred 
manipulative exuberance. nal 
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poral order, however, does not ap- 
pear Cummings’ later “timeless” 
narrative, Eimi. There the asser- 
tion the ego and its 
being timelessness 
treadmill tedium. wilful 
use “poetic” devices, narrative 
prose can lose both its claim 
immediacy and the coherent full- 
ness experience. For there 
separate yet never wholly 
pendent world time which gives 
art its significance 
The effort Cummings’ art 
deny time most simply evident 
the frequent collapse the tone 
into sentimentality and arbitrary 
The awareness 
external order time art 
provides the corresponding senses 
anguish, tragedy, purpose and 
mortal limit which deepen the sig- 
nificance the human artifice. 


1The only one these works whose 
time method appears have been an- 
alyzed length Nightwood. See 
Joseph Frank, Form the 
Modern Novel,” Critiques and Essays 
Modern Fiction, ed. John 
dridge (New York, 
1951), pp. 43-66. Why “breaking 
temporal sequence,” main principle 
these works, should “spatial” 
concept not quite clear 
treatment. The metaphor, probably 
taken from modern physical theory, 
not particularly relevant literature, 
and ignored here. 

The Enormous 
Room (New York, Modern Library, 
1934), vii. However, the introduc- 
tion was written 1932 (the same 
year Eimi), ten years after the first 
book was originally published, and 
not necessarily statement origi- 
nal intention. 

categories are own since 


might suggested, then, that 
the experimental prose forms—and 
the contemporary use the more 
traditional novelistic forms, well, 
since many them have been mov- 
ing the direction artistic wil- 
fulness and the stasis elaborate 
poetic language—have 
limitation despite their internal 
richness and sensitivity. The aes- 
thetic not sufficient; there must 
temporal pattern from outside 
the artwork (and the artist). Ob- 
viously, does not have the 
mechanical clock-time scientific 
rationalization nor the allegorical 
progress towards eternity Christ- 
ian symbolism. But the extend- 
human life, there the inextric- 
able significance the unfolding 
mortal time. 


San Diego State College 


the more technical philosophical terms 


are not generally familiar. See, for the 
latter, Hans Time Litera- 
ture (Berkeley, University Califor- 
nia Press, 1955), 85, where the “six 
aspects time characteristic litera- 
ture” are summarized. 
primarily concerned with philosophical 
properties rather than literary forms. 
While his work has number valu- 
able points about time modern lit- 
erature, particularly pp. 11-84, the dis- 
cussion this essay pointedly dir- 
ected against one his main con- 
tentions. holds that the creation 
various autonomous temporal orders 
literature are coherent because “re- 
ferred seen within the perspec- 
tive the same self.” con- 
tention, developed below, that the 
identity the (whether author, 
narrator the persona character) 
adequate create style but not 
what 
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Coherent meaning requires 
scheme from outside the art work. 

Room, 313. The cru- 
information 
been withheld until the end the 
book. 

29. 

113 (My italics.) 

115. 

York, Henry Holt, 
1944), 

XIV. 

Poems (New York, Har- 
court, Brace, 1938), poem 298. 

XX. 

Poems, poem 167. 

poem 297. 

Cummings’ would have it, 
“The actual kinetic aspect our 
otherwise merely real non-existence.” 
The Enormous Room, 176 (his ital- 
ics). One could find possible philo- 
sophic source for this, 


poetic-metaphysical statements time 
Time and Free Will (London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1910), pp. 222-31. But, 
more importantly, there indebt- 
edness both attitude and technique 
the poetry Guillaume Apollinaire 
and some his contemporaries. The 
revolt against the personal meaning- 
lessness both mechanical 
tional modes time, and the effort 
create the autonomous aesthetic 
has been pervasive twentieth cen- 
tury literature. Most these temporal 
schemes are willed subjectivity rather 
than scientific time 
paradox. 

formalist criticism why 
Cummings’ language meant 
taken seriously, but frequently cannot 
be, was stated, and 
Cummings’ Language,” The 
Double Agent (New York, Arrow Edi- 
tions, 1935), pp. 1-29. 
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BANKRUPTCY TIME: 


READING 


WILLIAM FAULKNER’S PYLON 


GEORGE MONTEIRO 


Pylon, 
published 1935, one Faulk- 
ner’s conspicuous failures; and, 
result, has been unduly rel- 
egated the canon the dispens- 
able Seldom has been 
accorded serious consideration even 
those critics whose pretensions 
have been such scope lead 
them evaluate the author’s total 
One reason for this 
neglect, perhaps, that, setting 
and the characters involved, Py- 
lon definitely apart 
Yoknapatawpha cycle. the 
case with the title story The 
Wild Palms, critics cannot will 
not deal with individual book 
upon its own merits when 
clearly alien the discernible pat- 
tern the remainder Faulkner’s 
work. Critical indifference had been 
acute during the twenty years 
after its publication that Harvey 
Breit could complain: most 
undeservedly neglected book can 
think William Faulkner’s Py- 
lon which has been received, 
even Faulknerians, second- 
rate Faulkner. First contact with 
contributed this neglect and 
disparagement But you are 
patient with it, the novel opens 
and there are all sorts variations 
one deep, intense, anxious 
The intention here, then, 
attempt disinterested read- 


ing Pylon effort under- 
stand and evaluate the author’s 
achievement. 


The novel opens with dramatic 
plunge into the life the mechan- 
Jiggs. Viewing the work 
whole, can readily determine 
that minor character; but 
the reader does not know this when 
encounters Jiggs stands 
for full minute before the grotes- 
quely arranged window deciding 
whether purchase the boots. Os- 
tensibly could the main char- 
acter, for, the first few pages, 
follow him the bus, the 
airport, into the dressing room, and 
out onto the field. only the 
field that encounter any the 
other flyers and even then the focus 
remains Jiggs. far, seems 
quite evident first readers that 
the novel centered upon 
the flyers, and quite possibly upon 
Jiggs. The title Pylon; the first 
chapter entitled “Dedication 
Airport’; and have met 
Jiggs, perhaps the most character- 
istic member the flying group 
(or our facile prejudices would 
scribed purely animalistic terms: 
“short stocky thick fast legs like 
polo pony’s, which descended in- 
the tops pair boots foot- 
less now and secured two riveted 


straps beneath the insteps the 
tennis This horselike man 
all legs, all movement. The ban- 
Jigg’s crucial position the out- 
set the action (not again 
get much attention from the 
author) seems have set the note 
for the work whole. 

This view not substantiated, 
however, for the reporter intro- 
duced shortly thereafter. sig- 
nificant that his initial description 
made from the viewpoint the 
flyers. They “were now looking 
something which had apparently 
crept from doctor’s cupboard and, 
the snatched garments 
etherised patient charity ward, 
escaped into the living world” 
Obviously, one the 
flyers could record his initial im- 
pression the reporter quite 
these terms. Rather the author 
attempting reconstruct the emo- 
tional climate which the flyers 
view this wriathlike instrusion into 
their affairs. Quite clearly, the re- 
porter grotesque stranger 
them; and their first contact 
with the respectable element the 
city that will their home for 
five days. outsider the 
author intends him be. Jiggs 
describes him: “Tall guy. Says 


reporter. That looks like they 


locked the graveyard before 
got last night” (16). And later, 
refers him: “Lazarus? Jesus, 
use myself. would even afraid 
take myself out bed, like 
was cutglass monkeywrench 
something” (23). this moment, 
Jiggs speaks from the flyers’ per- 
spective. also clear, however, 
that not now the 
spokesman. 

moral norm for judgment the 
group flyers. His awareness, 


least the outset, measured 
his reaction all the social 
horror the situation the 
group. Having begun appre- 
ciate the reality family situ- 
ation which child has inter- 
changeable fathers, the reporter re- 
acts excessively emotional terms. 
From this first observation con- 
cludes that Laverne must 
miscuous, that the flyers cannot 
help being both callous 
different about sex and life, and 
that apparently the child un- 
angular marriage. Nevertheless, for 
all his rashly emotional thinking, 
the reporter does sympathize with 
them. the city editor, totals 
the charges society against them; 
but ready aid them rather 
than condemn them. Overly 
emotional, his tone accuses the 
editor and indeed all society, for 
sees the flyers unfortunate 
victims. ‘They are used society 
machines, and indeed they have 
become barely distinguishable from 
the machines they operate. “Be- 
cause they aint human like us; they 
couldn’t turn those pylons like they 
they had human blood and 
senses and they wouldn’t want 
dare they just had human 
brains. Burn them like this one to- 
night and they don’t even holler 
the fire; crash and aint even blood 
when you haul him out: it’s cylind- 
oil the same the crankcase” 
(29). And again the reporter ex- 
claims the editor: aint 
human, you see. ties; place 
where you were born and have 
back now and then even 
it’s just only hate the damn place 
good and comfortable for day 
two” (29). And still again: 
they don’t need money except only 
now and then when they come 
contact with the human race like 
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hotel sleep eat now and 
then maybe buy pair 
pants skirt keep the police 
off them” (30). Certainly, 
first thought, seems the 
author talking through 
spokesman such passages 
these; and when the reporter tem- 
porarily misunderstands 
itor’s ironic advice that home 
and write the true story, are 
convinced that the reporter’s view 
the situation morally precise. 
But his constant scoring the 
comes too much insistence. 
begin feel that his emphasis 
upon this one perception too pat, 
too clear, and too facile. The com- 
ments begin characterize the 
speaker; become more interest- 
the tone than the substance 
his bursts outrage. 

common knowledge that 
Faulkner was indeed morally in- 
dignant the continuous mechan- 
ization flyers, which saw 
symbol the direction man 
novel one Jimmy Collins, Test 
Pilot (the review appeared some 
eight months after the publication 
Pylon) Faulkner wrote: had 
hoped find kind embryo, 
still formless forerunner sym 
tom folklore speed, the high 
speed today which believe 
stands good deal nearer the 
end the limits which human 
beings and material were capable 
when man first dug iron, than 
the beginning those limits 
they stood ten twelve years ago 
when man first began really 
fast. Not the limits for the ma- 
chines, but for the men who fly 
applied this statement their at- 
tempts read Pylon vision 
the new order. This not deny 


that its application appropriate 
complete understanding the 
novel, but cannot taken 
statement the central thematic 
purport the work, has been. 
shall again quote 
from this remarkable 
cause its oblique, yet definite 
relationship Pylon: 


Perhaps they will contrive create 
kind species race, they used 
create and nurture races singers 
and eunuchs, like Mussolini’s Agello 
who flies more than four hundred 
miles hour. They will neither 
stalled nor game chicken, but ca- 
pons: children culled rules even 
machines from each generation and 
cloistered and sense emasculated 
and trained conduct the vehicles 
which the rest will hurtle from 
place place. They will have 
taken infancy because the precision 
pilot today begins train his 
teens and through his thirties. 
These would species and time 
they would produce folklore. But 
probably then the rest could 
not decipher it, perhaps not even hear 
since already have objects which 
can outspace their own sound and 
their very singers would travel what 

But was not this folklore that 
was thinking. That one would 
years the making. had thought 
one which might exist even now 
and which had hoped that this 
book might the symptom, the first 
fumbling precursor. would 
folklore not the age speed nor 
the men who would perform it, but 
the speed itself, peopled not 
anything human even mortal but 
clever willful machines themselves 
carrying nothing that was born and 
will have die which can even 
suffer pain, moving without discernible 
destination, producing literature in- 
nocent either love hate and 
course pity terror, and which 
would the story the final dis- 
appearance life from the earth. 
would watch them, the little puny 
mortals, vanishing against vast and 
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timeless void filled with the sound 
incredible engines, within which furi- 
ous meteors moving medium 
hurtled nowhere, neither pausing nor 
flagging, forever destroying themselves 
and one 


This grim vision man ob- 
literating himself trying keep 
with machine that the prod- 
uct his own lust for speed and 
for action. But are the doomed, 
unconsciously mechanical individu- 
als described here, the flyers Py- 
lon? They are not. contrast with 
what the reporter says about them, 
their actions assert constantly their 
humanity. must not forget that 
Shumann’s 
ing not done attempt 
set speed records; rather try- 
ing cope with the practical and 
very human needs food and shel- 
ter for the group. Ironically, 
even trying earn enough save 
for Laverne’s future confinement. 
the reporter, however, their to- 
tal dehumanization parallels and 
complements the machines which 
Shumann operates. Often his view 
the flyers dangerously close 
that popular science fiction ad- 
herent. 


this connection, the question 
resolves itself, finally, into whether 
the reporter Cassandra-like his 
vision, whether, for all his 
sensibility, blind the basic 
humanity evidenced the flyers. 
saviour housing the homeless flyers 
his pseudo-bohemian apartment 
for the night. For some reason, 
however, their lives are not un- 
attractive him. the contrary, 
wishes attach himself the 
group for the following successive 
reasons: sees them economic 
victims society; wants sleep 
with Laverne; believes some- 
what vaguely that with them 


will capable positive action; 
and finally, sees himself, ad- 
dition Roger and Jack, 
father the boy. this point, 
not entirely clear whether 
trying mainly save them 
biguity motive, would suggesi, 
that Faulkner becomes more inter- 
ested his moral intelligence than 
his original subject, the 
mechanization the nomadic fly. 
ers. does make feeble effort 
keep his original motif 
moving the city editor into the role 
moral commentator, but this 
quite unsatisfactory. 
shelled, but softhearted patron 
the emotionally chaotic reporter, 
the editor just does not come off; 
and the moral center the 
work, seems bit obtuse for the 
job. 

find, then, that the work 
proceeds without moral center, 
without perceiving intelligence. 
result, must expect certain 
things become clear the read- 
directly from the action, since 
must act the moral center the 
void. must determine just what 
the actual relationship between the 
reporter and the flyers is. 
dition, something must induced 
concerning the larger application 
the specific world rtrayed. 
The burden the 
man must carried the reader, 
must done ultimately all 
literature. Pylon, however, the 
problem becomes especially difficult 
handle if, believe, Faulkner 
changed his methods the midst 
the writing. state the matter 
more clearly, point that 
neither the reporter’s comments 
concerning the lives the flyers 
nor their feelings toward him are 
taken the unqualified ver- 
sions impartial judgment. 
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choice must made between them, 
however, becomes clear that the 
judgment imposed the concerted 
action itself lies closer the views 
the flyers than that the re- 
porter. 

There singular inability 
communicate the world New 
Valois Mardi Gras time Faulk- 
ner has envisioned it; and this 
failure communication which 
emerges from the author’s peculiar 
vision. This connected quite 
clearly with the reporter’s lack 
understanding, indeed the impos- 
sibility understanding perhaps. 
His advances towards the group, 
made the throes self-pity, are 
misinterpreted them. true 
that wants Laverne, but his need 
not simple the flyers think. 
Surely the city editor has some 


understanding the economic 
plight the flyers, but does not 


realize the social calamity which 
the reporter believes their situation 
presages. After Shumann’s death, 
Laverne believes that the reporter 
consciously wanted occur 
order facilitate his rush for her; 
the editor had long been the 
habit lending the reporter money 
because believed erroneously 
mother; and even the source the 
money placed the toy airplane 
grossly mistaken for sign Shu- 
mann’s wasted life the irrational 
grandfather. the world the 
reporter, misinterpretation the 
pervasive rule. 

There are numerous symbols 
which deal with this treatment 
the theme communication this 
work, but discussion two 
three will suffice for present pur- 
poses. each case, should 
pointed out, the symbol actually 


physical means communica- 
tion; but what symbolizes 
something else again. 

The public-address system the 
new airport the first one en- 
countered. Officially, constitutes 
means conveying sense the 
action that goes the air 
the paying customers the stands. 
Those who know what the min- 
utes pylon-turning 
chute jumping entail ignore the 
system completely. They walk 
and out its range without realiz- 
ing that for moment two they 
had not heard all. Those who 
have direct experience and 
would like know about the fly- 
ing can never learn from the an- 
nouncer. His trite and somewhat 
inaccurate descriptions 
mann’s actions point the utter 
inability the highly paid public- 
racing announcer (he makes more 
money than does the jumper) 
communicate the essence the 
racing. The spectators can feel the 


violence the deaths the flyers 


only when they come back the next 
day stare the hole made 
the field when the flyer’s plane 
hurtled from the skies when they 
form vigil the lake while the 
search for Shumann’s body con- 
tinues through the night. The fi- 
nal underlying meaning this 
symbol revealed the quality 
the pseudo-relationship that the an- 
nouncer pretends have with the 
contesting flyers the midst the 
race. His direct warnings and his 
superficial advice Shumann are 
travesty what Shumann 
actually accomplishing. 

The many newspapers, and espec- 
ially the headlines, that the report- 
encounters serve another sym- 
bol incommunicability. Indeed 
the entire concept news effec- 
tive communication brought in- 
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doubt, for you cannot communi- 
cate anything which killed the 
process which communi- 
cated. Tomorrow’s news becomes 
“the stilldamp neat row boxes 
which the paper’s natural order 
had scarehead, containing, since 
there was nothing new them 
since time began, likewise alarm: 
—that crosssection out timespace 
speed lense for second’s fraction 
between infinity and furious and 
trivial dust” (47). The printed 
newspaper dealt with follows: 
“from that cryptic staccato cross- 
section instant crystallized 
and now dead two hours, though 
only the moment, the instant: the 
substance itself not only not dead, 
not complete, but its very 
uble enigma human folly and 
blundering possessing futile and 
(53). And 
later, the same newspaper edition 
becomes fragile web ink 
and paper, assertive, proclamative, 
profound and irrevocable only 
the sense being profoundly and 
irrevocably unimportant the 
dead instant’s fruit forty tons 
machinery and entire nation’s 
antic delusion” (68). Such phrases 
nothing new them since time 
began, enigma human folly, 
futile and tragic immortality, pro- 
foundly and irrevocably unimport- 
ant, and entire nation’s antic 
delusion underline unquestionably 
the theme the futility man’s 
attempts communicate. The 
only forty tons machin- 
ery the final communicati6n that 
cannot communicate. 

Yet the reporter characterized 
his continuous check the 
newspapers, for his wild faith 
that the morning can catch 
with all that has occurred dur- 
ing the night that man has deemed 


certain sense, can viewed 
means created man evaluate 
all that does time; and its 
very nature attempts reflect 
action. apportioning physical 
space selected items and ar- 
ranging them some order 
precedence pagination, evalu- 
ates what man has done. The re- 
porter’s failure lose faith 
thing that the newspaper can con- 
vey becomes pointedly obvious 
his apparent unawareness that 
has encountered the same headlines 
three and four times. him, 
still the latest news when hits 
the newstand early the morning 
even though has seen 
through all the processes the 
newsroom. Communication 
been stillborn. And finally, the 
point underscored dramatically 
his unsuspecting reaction the 


printed news that flyer has been 


killed the airport even though 
had covered the story himself. 
addition, there are the ironic 
lines refer only matters which 


same edition his newspaper 
least three times.) Characteristic- 
ally enough, the reporter tries 
order his own life while endeavor- 
ing keep with the daily record 
society. The official organ 
social communication becomes 
meaningless the life the in- 
dividual, for conveys nothing 
worthwhile; and never does trans- 
mit truth. 

This theme reinforced further 
through the symbolic import the 
recurring image the reporter 
calling his editor from phone 
booth. The telephone operator’s 
requests for more coins, occurring 
crucial moments the 
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monologue, are the banal, but ur- becomes even more acutely con- 
gent interruptions indiffer- scious measured time. 
ent world. the reporter fails acteristic instance his abject fail- 
achieve even the initial vestiges ure pointed his drunken 
rapport, the operator’s voice be- rather hope, that must 
comes the intrusion time’s wing- morning whenever person has 
chariot. had his coffee; but when tests 
Indeed, all the symbols dictum, cannot drink it. 
human failure communicate are vomits instead. 
entwined with the theme time cannot adapt rush time, for 
the work whole. All its victim. 
attempts communication invari- These symbols and themes deal 
ably suffer from time lag. with the reporter and his 
sures time itself not remain dilemma. Inability communicate 
constant for the individual. does not disturb Laverne; Shumann 
what perhaps the central symbolic above the exigencies time; and 
image the entire work, one the group feels the need 
used hold down the latest give his identity shape im- 
newspapers the elevator the mersing himself action. What, 
newspaper building. the reporter’s relationship 
watch back, placing without ap- the flyers? the social and 
parent pause calculation the economic bases, the isolation, and 
finicking exact center the line indeed the pure, but undesirable 
caps, that now, the shape individualism the reporter 


cheap metal disc, the cryptic contrasted with the “closed shop” 


stripe was parted neatly the family the flyers. They are not 
exact center the blank backside always self-sufficient, but they are 
the greatest and most inescap- always exclusive. Their loyalties 
able enigma all” (53). Here are not primarily those the fam- 
time the form its mechanical rather they seem those 
keeper, the watch, which craft functional group—they 
man’s attempts immediate social work together. The reporter at- 
communication futile from the tempts gain admittance being 
start, present constant re- useful them; and although they 
minder the overall futility use him, never accepted 
man. the case with many the circle. the same token, how- 
Faulkner’s doomed heroes, time it- ever, the reporter does not fit 
self has become the problem the with the group reporters, called 
One the scavengers, that meet the 
that the flyers hold for him parody wake for Shumann. 
belief that they are living nearly Even the reporter’s earlier attempts 
out the banal exigencies time. live bohemian were mani- 
The reporter, believing that his ineffectual attempts 
are successful coping with time 
because they have organized their Knowing that cannot live alone, 
lives around the six and must find meaning—he must be- 
minutes which one them someone—in order leave 
the air, attempts eliminate time, the land the living dead. 
least control it, immers- Finally, his fate fail see 
ing himself action. Instead that the flyers are worthy his 
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respect. his joining them was 
impossible, should have realized, 
least, that they were intensely 
human. his inability realize 
the this insistently 
proved margin human worth and 
his consequent identification with 
Shumann through misapprehen- 
sion the reality and the extent 
Shumann’s sacrifice which preci- 

itate his final, symbolic immersion 
alcohol. realize ultimately 
that the reporter’s expressed sym- 
pathies for the flyers have not been 
based upon intensive moral insight. 
When succumbs the super- 
ficial observations the ironically 
choric reporters and has the situ- 
ation verified only its most lit- 
eral level the naive, unthinking 
Jiggs, recoils from any moral 
awareness that has achieved 
previously through his relationship 
the flyers. Because now re- 
verts his initial position that they 
are not human, there strong 
implication that his seemingly so- 
ber acquisition moral and so- 
cial consciousness has been shallow 


and impermanent. 

The reporter’s failure this in- 
stance causes him believe that 
has been taken in. After having 
rejected his maudlin purple prose 


account Shumann’s death, 
writes satirical, hard-boiled ac- 
count, which realizes equally 
unacceptable the 
(The tone self-pity not suc- 
quite clearly demonstrates 
terness the remaining “family” 
the deceased. has seen Shu- 
mann’s death wasted action, 
primarily because Laverne and 
Jack have abandoned his body and 
have deserted his child immediately 
after his death. the earlier 
charge dehumanization, has 
now added the crime inhuman- 


ity. That the reporter has failed 


understand clear, however, for 
Shumann’s sacrifice and what 
circumstances motivate Laverne 
and Jack leave the child.* The 
basic humanity their position 
cannot illustrated any more 
clearly than contrast the 
behavior the grandfather, who 
wants sure that the sleeping 
child Roger’s before can feel 
and act towards him should, 
with that his son, who has sacri- 


ficed his life for the unborn child 


his wife and another man. Ac- 
cepting the quality and the 
stances their lives, Laverne and 
Jack have done all that they can. 
Although they are marginal mem- 
bers society, they are more hu- 
mane than both the grandfather, 
who, ironically enough, doctor, 
and the reporter with his exacerbat- 
attempts join them. 
changed throughout the course 
the action, the flyers emerge 
total human beings upon their own 
terms; whereas their first moral 
judge, the reporter, emerges far 
below them. 

first encounter, the action and 
the tone Pylon not seem 
accord. The shrill, desperate 
tone seems unduly sustained 
novel which the main char- 
acters, always excepting the report- 
er, are relatively unaware and un- 
question raised early review- 
regarding Faulkner’s early work 
whole still pertinent: “Are 
not Mr. 
oblique approach, his ellipses, his 
scrambled time sequences, his pre- 
tentious description, his tricky use 
light and shadow, illuminating 
this part the narrative and dark- 
ening that—designed make the 
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reader believe that his material 
for more complex and more important, 
subtler nature and harder 
hat get at, than really is? Does not 
purposely make things little dif- 
ficult for the reader, that the 
reader will value excessively what- 
ever rewards may gather after 
the surmounting the 
slated into the particular context 
ing Pylon, the question can more 
feel less accurately stated follows: 
uld, the tone which the story 
narrated justified its thematic 
sively urgent? 
There are certain basic consid- 
and erations justifying the highly 
charged nature the tone. Critics 
em- have often forgotten that the time 
hu- span the narrative consists 
her, five days marking the beginning 
at- 


“Significant therefore, that 
rational confusion the reporter 
merely part the larger con- 
fusion caused the dedication 
million-dollar civic airport 
weekend, religious weekend. Mar- 
Gras time certainly does not con- 
stitute average five days the 
lives the citizens New Valois. 


religious import, the report- 
rate er, contrast, most clearly 
ned grounded the affairs 
meaningfully. His desperation con- 
un- sists all but overwhelming 
fear that his hope for genuine hu- 
man relationship will frustrated. 
The five days become Walpurgis- 
Are nacht the soul which 
deprived even the empty choice 
being alone being lost with 
pre- the flyers, who, believes, have 
already forfeited their humanity. 
The reporter’s excessive emotion 
ark- 


then contrasted with the quiet, but 


fiercely real emotion Laverne 
and Shumann the moment, for 
example, which her fears are 
realized concerning the acquisition 
the condemned plane. 

The unrelieved tone function- 
al, would suggest, for that 
the reporter less than the 
technical point view were re- 
stricted him. Excessive, distort- 
ed, and often opaque, the tone 
man who, because his tor- 
tured sensibility, doomed live 
isolation. Viewed from differ- 
ent perspective, the 
comes modern Don Quixote—at 
least the extent which 
almost impossibly isolated from re- 
ality. significant that the calm, 
ordered Quixote, who retains al- 
ways his measure dignity the 
most absurd situations, becomes the 
neurotic reporter, whose mere pres- 
ence upon the scene the signal 
for burst derision. 

The story, then, told the 
tone the reporter, and such 
makes the author’s judgment quite 
clear. Lionel Trilling, concerned 
with the quality Wolfe’s 
work that “always makes un- 
comfortable with his has 
wrtten: are forced answer 
that the disproportion between 
the energy his utterance and his 
power This judgment 
Wolfe not far from that which 

*emerges from reading Pylon, 
viz. that the reporter’s mind lacks 
the restraint self-discipline and 
the intensity self-criticism which 
would allow him cope with his 
own particular human condition. 
addition, the excesses the 
utterance, and this most clearly 
designates tone the artistic cre- 
ation first all, are illustrated 
Faulkner’s choosing narrate 
such manner that great amount 
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quired from the reader. The effect 
verges the intolerable. 

Closely related the matter 
tone the question whether the 
story the reporter’s tragedy 
tragedy all. Again, the 
case Don Quixote, can de- 
cide that, although the reporter’s 
life unfortunate, is, the con- 
text the entire work, curiously 
comic ironically so, but comic 
focused insight, the reporter, speak- 
ing his spurned ovations the 
group, says: started out 
tragedy. good orthodox Italian 
tragedy. You know: one Florentine 
falls love with another Floren- 
tine’s wife and spends three acts 
fixing put the bee the 
second Florentine and just the 
curtain falls the third act the 
Florentine and the wife crawl down 
the fire escape and you know that 
the second Florentine’s brother 


wont catch them until daylight and 
they will asleep the monk’s 
bed the monastery? But went 


wrong. When come climbing 
the window tell her the 
horses was ready, she refused 
speak him. turned into 
comedy, see?” (168) The reporter’s 
romantic-tragic conception his 
plight has been robbed all its 
dignity. The superfluity his re- 


action his situation makes 


possible view his life tragic 
terms. quite right (for the 
wrong reasons, might add) af- 
firming the comic aspect which re- 
mains. 


interesting that, the whole, 
early reviewers were far from seeing 
any signs failure this novel. Har- 
old Strauss, writing the New York 


deceptively complex work, would 
suggest, first all, that Faulkner 
began this novel attempt 
record the beginnings the new 
race speed the air. Since 
was necessary, however, judge 
these people contrast, the report- 
seems have been initially in- 
troduced into the novel aware 
spokesman. His grotesque appear- 
ance the outset merely reflects 
the illusion creates the eyes 
these beings the new order. Here 
was sensitive individual who 
would pass judgment 
machine-like characters, but took 
over the novel. Faulkner realized 
that the reporter’s position 
likewise significance; and instead 
being merely the spokesman, 
became the harbinger perhaps 
approaching decadence the 
development man. His general 
position throughout was jaun- 
diced that the flyers the 
outset. monopolized more 
and more the work, even the 
titles the divisions 
creasingly concerned with 
ticular situation. (This dichotomy 
conception and achievement 
seems quite clear.) And ultimately, 
when does not recognize the 
strong human qualities sacrifice 
and devotion the part the 
remaining flyers, fails not only 
communicate, but understand 
even. The final strong implication 
that the reporter vision 
the individual, composed almost 
totally nerve endings, who 
closer signalling the end life 
the earth than are the flyers. 


Brown University 


Times Book Review (March 24, 1935), 
pointed out that “contains strong 
promise leading another major 
work Pylon marks important 
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turning point William 
career. brilliantly vindicates him 
from the current suspicion 
genius limited themes violence, 
sex.” few ranked with his best 
work. Under the suggestive title, 
Story Written with Ether, Not with 
Ink,” the New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review (March 24, 1935), 
Mark Van Doren qualified his high 
praise with warning: “he has never 
written better one than this; but 
there danger that very fact, for 
able his job outraging our 
emotions that may end having 
none him.” Another, William Troy 
Tomorrow,” Nation, CXL 
manages much the best [novel] 
that Faulkner has yet written 
this book has found almost 
ideal subject for the presentation 
his theme. writing about flyers and 
flying machines has indeed made 
his subject indistinguishable from the 
theme flight into the life action, 
which has been one the three 
four dominating themes contem- 


porary fiction.” 

his Writers Crisis (Houghton 
Company: Boston, 1942), 
169, Maxwell Geismar dismisses the 
novel with the comment that “Pylon 


relatively three pages 
unrelieved condemnation, Irving 
Howe—William Faulkner: 
Study (Random House: New York, 
1952), pp. the work 
unhappy product con- 
fusions and congested feelings. more 
judicious treatment, however, that 
William Van his 
study, The Tangled Fire William 
Minnesota 
Press: Minneapolis, 1954), 92, 
writes: “The intention the story, 
one assumes, translate the frenzy 
the ‘family’s’ lives relation 
flying into frenzy excitement over 
their lives creatures new order. 
Presumably the reporter the sexless 
impotent Faulkner’s literary gen- 
O’Connor concludes that the 
ual, and further that the flyers are 


not sufficiently understood the au- 
thor. least, claims, they are not 
rendered terms which are meaning- 
ful the reader’s experience. Yet, for 
sight into Faulkner’s work whole, 
his consideration Pylon disap- 
pointingly slight. 

reply the question “What 
the most neglected American book 
the past twenty-five years?” appeared, 
along with those many others, 
“Neglected Books,” American Scholar 
(Autumn 1956), con- 
tribution appears page 474. 

Pylon (Signet edition 
New American Library: New York, 
1951), pp. 7-8. Subsequent citations 
within the text will refer 
edition. 

obvious echo Eliot’s poetry 
only one many. Indeed the more 
general question Faulkner’s adap- 
tation some Eliot’s work, only 
for its pervasive recurrence, sig- 
nificant matter. Pylon, the pri- 
mary level, the function these allus- 
ions evoke stock emotional re- 
sponse from the reader; but 
ticular Faulkner wants evoke the 
sense irony. Rather than creating 
another Prufrock, ironic allusion helps 
create the disproportionate and ex- 
aggerated emotional climate which 
will serve quite unsympathetic 
commentary upon the likes 
Prufrock and consequently 
Prufrock. Faulkner’s judgment upon 
his own created emotional hemophiliac 
definitely not equated with 
Eliot’s far more sympathetic attitude 
toward Prufrock. 

the Air,” American 
371. 

372. This review holds great 
interest for the student Faulkner not 
because any original perception 
Faulkner’s part, but rather because 
the moral intensity his vision. 

Marvin—“Pylon: The Def- 
inition Sacrifice,” Faulkner Studies, 
tensive investigation into the meaning 
Shumann’s final sacrifice. more 
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recent critic, Donald 
“Faulkner’s Pylon and the Structure 
Modernity,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
(Winter 1957-1958) 291-308—finds 
the key “the dominant value 
novel” our understand- 
ing Shumann’s fatal decision. For 
him, “Shumann’s death denies death 
and life, his own life and the 
lives his fellow victims, 
Holmes, Jiggs, and young Jack.” Mr. 
Torchiana’s study appeared after 
had written this essay. 


Ray Redman, “Flights Fan- 
cy,” Saturday Review Literature, 
(March 30, 1935), 581. 


Meaning Literary Idea,” 


The Liberal Imagination (Doubleday 
Anchor Books: New York, 1953), 
281. 

fact that was born April 
Day his incredible name, empha- 
sizes this ironic-comic aspect. first, 
appears plausible that the reader 
never told the reporter’s name 
cause Faulkner could think name 
which could unbelievable 
those who know maintain is. Ar- 
tistically, however, when 
ment any name whatsoever would 
move toward humanizing the report- 
er, this well-kept secret especially 
effective, for emphasizes his unbear- 
able alienation. 
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VARIATIONS THEME 
FOUR STORIES 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER 


POSS 


“Where are kinsmen and the patriarch 


should like explore through 
the character Miranda the What 
Worth Belonging theme 
four stories Katherine Anne 
Porter, “The Circus,” “Old Mor- 
tality,” “Pale Horse, Pale Rider,” 
and pre-eminently, Grave.” 
The stories collectively form 
quasi-bildungsroman (or perhaps 
even kunstlerroman) pattern, for 
they manifest that typical structure 
the genre which may describ- 
secular version the me- 
dieval notion life pilgrim- 
age from Babylon Jerusalem: the 
young hero grows up, leaves home 
(to seek, the fairy tale sources, 
his fortune) ventures into world 
has not made that notoriously 
indifferent 
flounders about this new, cold 
and alien milieu, wastes inordinate 
amounts time and effort learning 
on, finally (if lucky) get 
straight the road has been 
destined travel all along. During 
this dialectic disorientation and 
re-integration, the hero seeks al- 
ways define himself, grow up, 
find out who and what 
needs become. first at- 
tempts define himself within the 
present, within the society into 
which born; later, when 
finds this definition inadequate 


—Hart Crane 


his own deep-lying though some- 
times unarticulated idea what 
needs be, when cannot find 
the present—and almost never 
can—an image himself that 
attractive the one carries 
his heart, asks that question 
which distinguishes the genre 
much its characteristic form: 
are own people and 
own time?” one way an- 
other, Pip Great Expectations, 
Stephen the Portrait, Hans Cas- 
torp The Magic Mountain, Ike 
McCaslin The Bear, “K.” The 
Castle, Eugene Gant 
Homeward, Angel and Time 
and The River, and Holden Caul- 
field The Catcher the Rye all 
ask this question; and does Mi- 
randa. 

Since categories are convenient, 
have elected discuss the stories 
somewhat unbalanced trichot- 
omy: Circus” and “Old Mor- 
tality” consider dramatizations 
“failure,” the responsibility for 
which mutual, between indi- 
vidual and various institutionalized 
myths; “Pale Horse, Pale Rider” 
presents similar which 
simultaneously heightened and 
mitigated momentary realiza- 
tion ideal state; and 
Grave,” the quintessence the Mi- 
randa stories, provides static su- 
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spension irreconcilables. 
justify this arrangement the 
stories, ought say that, quite 
apart from the symbolic order sug- 
gested above, the stories deal suc- 
cessively with Miranda growing up: 
girl eighteen 1912 the end 
“Old Mortality,” and young 
woman twenty-four “Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider.” first 


part “The Grave” she girl 
nine, but the second part takes 
place about twenty years later.) 


“The Circus” illustrates the fail- 
ure, for Miranda, the American 
myth Having Fun. The child 
taken see her first circus, but her 
response takes the form 
very nearly traumatic shock. She 
terrified the braying the 
band and the antics the perform- 
ers, and led near-hysteria from 
the scene which her family had 
relished. Later, when she kidded 
for her abnormal reaction, she feels 
resentful and 
quite knowing why, though Miran- 
has just revealed that she 
lives different world from her 
contemporaries. 
bility and acute and unwavering 
perceptions—the standard 
ment the artist—conspire 
dramatize her the conflict be- 
tween the thing itself and the thing 
imagined that seems exist less 
stantly the “truth” about clowns, 
their sad comedy, their cynical de- 
spair playing the role scape- 
goat. She sees the high-wire act 
kind sacrificial rite which 
fills the crowd with “savage de- 
light.” And she sub- 
jugated her fears,” she fright- 
ened because the knowledge her 


difference has been impressed 
her. 

That the incident more than 
underscored Miranda’s grand- 
mother remarking later that she 
has never approved circuses. The 
child’s father surveys the children 
dinner and says, “This basket 
young doesn’t seem much 
damaged,” which the grand- 
mother replies, fruits their 
present are future far off, 
neither may live know 
whether harm has been done 
not. That the trouble.” 


This “trouble” appears “Old 
Mortality” the question which 
Henry James had asked: 
loyalties lie? Where should 
they Like Stephen Dedalus, 
Miranda, shall see, attempts 
come terms with one level 
experience, fails, moves another, 
fails again, and on, until 
“The Grave” she attempts grap- 
ple herself, through the myths 
birth and death, the microcosm 
life itself. “The Circus” she 
failed by, she fails, the myth 
Having Fun; “Old Mortality” 
the failure involves the myth 
the Past. Social estrangement the 
theme this story: its central con- 
cern with the abortive attempt 
one generation define and 
understand its relationship 

revious one, determine what 
its attitude should toward the 
past, toward tradition. 

The antagonist the story 
ghost. Amy, recent ancestor 
Miranda, was beauty who had 
been “much loved, unhappy, and 
had died young.” She epitomizes 
the values the past 
both the general 
senses which Miranda and her sis- 
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ter cannot successfully integrate 
into their present lives. This in- 
ability the sisters reconcile the 
past impinging the present re- 
themselves: had lived not 
only their own years; but their 
memories, seemed them, be- 
gan years before they were born. 
course Amy, the ghost 
the past, who provides vicarious 
life for the adults Miranda’s 
world, for around her are grouped 
complex cluster attitudes and 
ideals and associations which make 
the myth the Past: she its 
synecdoche. Miranda, influenced all 
her life this myth, attempted 
suspend her disbelief the deep- 
rooted and frequently absurd mores 
within which she had moved. But 
she cannot, finally, refuse 
knowledge the perceptions her 
critical intelligence; when she re- 
turns home for uncle’s funeral, 
she knows will for the last 
time, and the light this know- 
ledge, she observes the comfortable 
relationship between her 
and his contemporaries, realizing 
with insight whose force, see 
later, cumulative, “It who 
own people and own time?” 


“Pale Horse, Pale Rider” 
Miranda finds the answer, but 
know beforehand what kind ans- 
wer this will be, for the conclu- 
sion “Old and just 
after she has stated her 
don’t want any promises, 
have false hopes, won’t ro- 
mantic about myself any 
find “At least can know the 
truth about what happens me, 
she assured herself silently, making 
promise herself, her hope- 
fulness, her ignorance.” 

have seen that “The Circus” 


and “Old Mortality” dramatize the 
seeming impossibility establish- 
ing relationship between the pub- 
lic myths and the individual sensi- 
bility. Horse, Pale 
variation this theme, for Mi- 
randa’s momentary rapport between 
herself and the myth Love makes 
more acute her “inability” in- 
clude here extra-personal consider- 
ations) sustain the relationship: 
her realization ideal state 
heightens and the 
mitigates the ultimate failure be- 
tween myth and individual. 


Miranda, having been frustrated 
successive planes experience, 
dubious that “ecstatic recipro- 
cal love, and 
Horse, Pale concerned 
with the tension between her in- 
stincts and her cautioning know- 
ledge. She has left one husband 
(barely mentioned “Old Mor- 
ality”) and now, completely cut 
off, she thinks, from her past, 
she living lonely life ill- 
paid “drama” critic 
newspaper. The year 1918; she 
twenty-four and has met young 
Army officer, Adam, who expect- 
ing sent overseas. 

Death and Love are 
ities which the story based; 
and Death, the Pale Rider, has two 
supremely powerful allies: the war, 
which exists the ghost ap- 
brooding omnipres- 
ent force; and “plague,” in- 
tions which seems “something out 
the Middle Ages.” There are 
fact rather calculated allegorical 
efforts all through the story; for 
instance, “Adam,” Miranda’s figur- 
ative first man, also the ideal 
male, fatalistically 
without any knowledge act 
his own death.” His idealness 
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and his role sacrificial offering 
are summarized Miranda’s reali- 
zation that was all the 
way through, flawless, complete 
the sacrificial lamb must be.” 
With characteristic perception, 
then, Miranda understands 
there was nothing all ahead for 
Adam and her,” and with this per- 
ception, her latent 
becomes acute. (This not make 
case history the story; use the 
term the most general sense.) 
She suffers internal division: her 
instincts impel her toward love; 
her painfully gained knowledge 
causes her recoil from it. And 
so, until the very moment when 
Miranda, infected with influenza, 
loses consciousness Adam’s arms, 
they are unable acknowledge 
their love. Only when the “heavy 
soft darkness” near-unconscious- 
ness upon her can she say, love 
you, and was hoping you would 
say that me, too”; and before she 


passes into coma, she hears Adam 
say, “What you think have 
been trying tell you all this 


time? 


The veil separateness lifted 
for instant, and Miranda experi- 
ences state beatitude. Then, 
emphasize the ephemerality the 
union, 


almost with warning all, she 
floated into the darkness, holding his 
hand, sleep that was not sleep but 
clear evening light small green 
wood full inhuman concealed voices 
singing sharply like the whine ar- 
rows and she saw Adam transfixed 
flight these singing arrows that 
struck him the heart 
shrilly cutting their path through the 
leaves. Adam fell straight back before 
her eyes, and rose again unwounded 
and alive; another flight arrows 
loosed from the invisible bow struck 
him and fell, and yet was there 


death and resurrection. 


This extraordinary dream, with 
Adam kind composite Attis- 
Osiris-Adonis, seems symbolize 
Miranda’s final inability share, 
even with the man she loves: she 
the ultimate solipsist. not how- 
ever her solipsistic sensibility 
much her acute awareness 
that makes her fascinating 
and meaningful her despair, 
even that same sensibility 
that confines her 
hell, with barely concealed wish 
for death. the 
opened the story shows, Miranda 
familiar with death, while her 
second dream she sets herself 
grily and selfishly” the path 
the arrows, crying “It’s turn 
now, why must you always the 
one die?” But “the arrows struck 
her cleanly through the heart and 
through his body and lay dead, 
and she still lived, and the 
whistled and sang 
every branch and leaf and blade 
grass had its own terrible accusing 
voice.” unnecessary consult 
Freud here. 


came aware her difference, her 
isolation, and cried, “Don’t, don’t 
leave me.” Now, having once shared 
emotional identification, 
sense irreparable loss intensi- 
fied proportion her 
brance that instant all but 
union. Now, robbed all but the 
impotence and the need, she re- 
alizes that there will “no more 
war, more plague, only the dazed 
silence that follows the ceasing 
the heavy guns; noiseless houses 
with shades drawn, empty streets, 
the dead cold light tomorrow.” 


have traced Miranda’s at- 
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tempts “belong,” and have 


that various myths have failed 
her: “The Circus,” the myth 
ith Having Fun, with all that implies; 
“Old Mortality,” the myth 
the Past; “Pale Horse, Pale Ri- 
der,” the myth Love. With 
Grave,” rather enigmatic piece 
which seems universally have in- 
stilled its readers definite reluc- 
upon it, come that most con- 
sequential archetypes, death and 
lity generation. Here, the contradic- 
tions Miranda’s life are not re- 
vish solved but suspended, for 
Grave” presents equilibrium 
that consists static suspension 
her the irreconcilables the indi- 
vidual and the institution. Such 
least the theory; let now see 
the The year the story 1903; 
Miranda nine years old. The 
and theme the story perfectly clear: 
the confrontation child with 
the mysteries birth and death. 
ited, Miranda has gone hunting “one 
burning day” with her 
Paul, and during their hiking 
about they have come upon old 
graveyard from which the coffins 
have been removed, leaving the 
her graves open and empty. Searching 
there, Miranda finds screw head 
ared for coffin the shape silver 
her dove and Paul finds gold wedding 
ring. Each desires the other’s trea- 
sure, they trade gifts. Continu- 
but ing the hunt, Paul shoots rabbit, 
the and discovers skinning that 
was about give birth. Strangely 
more agitated the sight the embryo 
lazed rabbits, Miranda tells her brother 
that she doesn’t want the skin, and 
swears her secrecy regarding 
the incident: “Don’t you ever tell 
living soul that you saw 
Don’t tell Dad because I’ll get into 


trouble. say I’m leading you 


into things you ought not do.” 
And “Miranda never told, she did 
not wish tell anybody.” She 
thought about the incident for 
few days, then forgot it. Nearly 
twenty years later, 
being approached vendor 
who “held before her tray 
dyed sugar sweets, the shapes 
all kinds small creatures: birds, 
baby chicks, baby rabbits, lambs, 
baby pigs.” She reminded in- 
stantly that day when she and 
her brother had found treasure 
the graves, and with this recollec- 
tion, she sees her brother, again 
twelve years old, standing the 
sun had stood that day when 
had found the gold ring the 
cemetery their family. 

much for the first level. 
now consider accurately 
possible just what the nature 
the symbolic rendering experi- 
ence which this story presents. 

take that the chief symbolic 
force the story comes from the 
grave and the pregnant rabbit. 
These not exist abstraction, 
however (except the necessary 
destruction analysis), for each 
carries with complex re- 
inforcing images, and 
complicated relationship the 
other. But let put off discussing 
this relationship for moment 
call attention the opening para- 
graph the story (which implies 
the great pioneer movements 
American history, though ex- 
plicitly concerned with the moving 
the body Miranda’s grand- 
father) and Katherine Anne Por- 
ter’s statement The Days Before 
that 


whole attempt has been discover 
and understand human motives, hu- 
man feelings, make distillation 
what human relations and experiences 


mind has been able absorb. 
have never known 
human being, and have never known 
two alike; there are 
tions deep similarities, but 
interested the thumbprint. 
passionately involved with 
dividuals who populate all these enor- 
mous migrations, calamities; who fight 
wars and furnish life for the future; 
one, all the “broad movements his- 
tory” could never take place. One 
they were born. 


“One one—as they were born.” 
very nearly description the 
story, insofar any single sentence 
can said provide such de- 
scription, 

return however the grave 
and the rabbit: the grave death, 
the rabbit was life. But “when the 
coffin was gone grave just 
hole the these 
graves provide silver 
dove for Miranda, and “‘a thin wide 
gold ring carved 
though have seen they trade 
some little bickering.” 
Let consider again the literal 
level the story—we now have 
dead man’s wedding ring the 
thumb little girl who being 
initiated into the anatomical mys- 
teries generation and death. Af- 
ter she put the ring, Miranda 
began feel dissatisfaction with 
her clothes, her appearance, which 
seem particuarly grubby when con- 
trasted with the “serene purity” 
the fine gold ring. “She wanted 
back the farmhouse, take 
good cold bath, dust herself with 
plenty Maria’s violet talcum 
powder—provided Maria was not 
present object, course—put 
the thinnest, most becoming dress 
she owned, with big sash, and sit 
wicker shair under the trees 
These things were not all she 


wanted, course; she had vague 
stirrings desire for luxury and 
grand way living which could 
not take precise form her imag- 
ination but were founded fam- 
ily legend past wealth 
sure.” (We remember Miranda’s 
secret belief “Old Mortality” 
that she would “one day suddenly 
receive beauty, inheritance, 
riches laid suddenly her hands 
through deserts her own.”) 
Thus appears that Miranda’s dis- 
satisfaction with her present state 
preparation some sort for 
her coming initiation into the am- 
biguous miracle life. 

the graves provided treasure 
for the children, does the act 
killing and skinning 
Paul “very carefully slit the thin 
flesh from the center ribs the 
flanks, and scarlet bag appeared. 
slit again and pulled the bag 
open, and there lay bundle 
tiny rabbits, each wrapped thin 
scarlet veil. The brother pulled 
these off and there they were, dark 
gray, their sleek wet down lying 
minute even ripples, like 
head just washed, their unbeliev- 
ably small delicate ears folded close, 
their little blind faces 
tureless.” Miranda, but 
not frightened,” exclaims, 
want and 


touched one them ever 
fully, there’s blood running over 
them,” she said and began tremble 
without knowing why. Yet she wanted 
most deeply see and know. 
ing seen, she felt once she had 
known all along. The very memory 
her former ignorance 
had always known just this. one 
had ever told her anything outright. 
she had been rather unobservant 
the animal life around 
she was accustomed animals. 
seemed simply disorderly 
accountably rude habits, but 
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altogether natural and not 
teresting. [In the last sentences 
“Old Mortality” Miranda had asked, 
“What the truth the truth 
even about the smallest, the least im- 
portant all the things must begin 
find out? and where shall begin 
look for Her brother had 
spoken had known about 
everything all along. may have 
seen all this before. 
said word her, but she knew now 
part least what knew. She 
understood little the secret, form- 
less intuitions her own mind and 
body, which had been clearing up, 
taking form, gradually and stead- 
ily she had not realized that she was 
learning what she had know. 

Then, “quietly and terribly agi- 
tated,” looking the bloody skin, 
she exclaims don’t want the skin 
the young rabbits again their 
mother’s body, wrapped the skin 
around her, carried her clump 
sage bushes, and hid her away,” 
then returned swear Miranda 
secrecy. 

now evident that have 
least two graves the story—the 
literal grave and the rabbit. Both 
graves produce treasure; both con- 
tribute some obscure fashion 
the scene the story. But 
must always remembered that 
the rabbit simultaneously sym- 
bol generation and death; and 
part the story’s undeniable effect 
seems result from the frightening 
ease with which “womb” and 

There is, however, least one 
more grave the story, and this 
the human mind. “Miranda never 
told, she did not even wish tell. 
She thought about the whole worri- 
some affair with confused unhappi- 
ness for few days, then sank 
quietly into her mind and was 
heaped over accumulated thou- 
sands impressions, for nearly 


twenty (my italics). 
“one day she was picking her path 
among the puddles and crushed 
refuse market street strange 
city strange country, when 
without warning, plain and clear 
its true colors she had 
looked through frame upon 
scene that had not stirred nor 
changed since the moment hap- 
pened, the episode that far-off 
day leaped from its burial place 
before her mind’s eye.” refer- 
ence the “frame” metaphor, one 
may note Miss Porter’s observation 
concerning character Eudora 
Welty: “But perhaps Mem- 
ory,’ one the best stories, there 
might something per- 
sonal history the story the 
child the beach, alienated from 
the world adult knowledge 
her state childhood, who hoped 
learn the secrets life look- 
ing everything, squaring her 
hands before her eyes bring the 
observed thing into frame—the 
gesture one born select, ar- 
range, bring apparently dispar- 
ate elements into harmony within 
deliberately fixed boundaries.” 
with Miranda, though she, 
the tray sugared sweets, 
sonlessly the revela- 
tion which she has focused: “It was 
very hot day and the smell the 
market, with its piles raw flesh 
and wilting flowers, was like the 
mingled sweetness and corruption 
she had smelled that other day 
the empty cemetery home: the 
day she had remembered always 
until now vaguely the time she 
and her brother had found treasure 
the opened graves.” But then, 
“Instantly upon this thought the 
dreadful vision faded, and she saw 
clearly her brother, 
hood face she had forgotten, stand- 
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ing again the blazing sunshine, 
again twelve years old, pleased 
sober smile his eyes, turning the 
silver dove over and over his 
hands.” 

What, now, can identify 
the master trope this story? 
observed the outset that “The 
Grave” provides “static suspen- 
begin see that there mythic 
element work. The story not 
much concerned with myth 
the sense that Circus,” “Old 
Mortality,” and “Pale Horse, Pale 
Rider” are: rather itself 
mythic projection the big death- 
birth archetype. may “inter- 
preted” least four levels, and 
there may well more. Applying 
the medieval four-fold 
structure,” find that, 
terms, Grave” exists simul- 
taneously the various levels 
the literal, the allegorical, the mor- 
al, and the anagogical. 
literal level have little girl 
who finds treasure grave, wit- 
nesses the skinning pregnant 
rabbit, and who, twenty years later, 
made suddenly aware that 
“burning day” that she brought 
short, tranced her perception 
that the immensities and trivialities 
her life have been rolled into 
“one overwhelming ball”; see, 
allegorically, that she made con- 
scious growth processes 
self result having been con- 
fronted with the phenomenon 
birth and death nature (“She 
understood little the secret, 
formless intuitions her own mind 
and body, which had been clearing 
up, taking form, gradually and 
steadily she had not realized that 
she was learning what she had 
the moral level, 
note Miranda’s nearly simultane- 
ous attraction toward and revulsion 


from the knowledge which she in- 
tuitively 
from this knowledge the same 
time that “she wanted most deeply 
see and perceives 
the dualism experience, the fun- 
damental affinity pain and plea- 
sure; and finally, the anagogical 


level (which exists and informs 


the literal level) conclude that 
the end the story, recapitulating 
the incident that “one burning 
day” all its 
icalness, seems saying some- 
thing about two “facts,” both 
which possess the “felt universal 
relevance” the myth: the “fact” 
the essentially un-chronological 
nature time, and the “fact” 
non-personal immortality. 


Thus have traced 
progress from cognition through 
ratiocination myth. successive 
planes experience she finds the 
myths Having Fun, the Past, 
and Love insufficient. re- 
sult this successive frustration 
various levels, she moves steadily 
the direction ever larger, 
more inclusive 
periences, she knows failure, she 
gathers herself for the test ex- 
perience new level. ‘Then, 
with “The Grave,” the outward 
spiraling movement ceases, the past 
informed 
(“the dreadful vision and 
Miranda literally returns also, hav- 
ing learned the 
Leopold Bloom also discovered: 
“longest way round shortest way 
home.” Miranda, the rational- 
ist “Old Mortality” who had 
reasoned her needs, now humbly 
accepts the fact that, for all her 
efforts find the strait, narrow 
Jerusalem road which was elu- 
sive for “K.” The Castle, she 
has been unable get off the 
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wearisome and perversely circuitous 
route which leads always back 
oneself. But more than this, she 
apparently reconciled, the tone 
the last words the story sug- 
gests, with the strange necessity 
that her role Artist-Outsider has 
forced her sustaining herself 
what she had earlier repudiated. 
Therefore, the pat- 
tern have been attempting 
trace completed Grave,” 

which ends, appropriately, 
kind acceptance, homecoming, 
discovery that the “kinsmen” for 
whom Miranda had searched 
widely were, within 
reach all along, had only been 
her see them. Thus the stories 
seem demonstrate Kenneth 


Burke’s idea that literature strives 
always move toward homily, 
for the last they something 
almost Tolstoyan about the home 
and the family, about the kingdom 
being within one mind 
its own place”), about tradition 
and continuity and the individual 
heart and the immortality the 
race. But they say this for the mo- 
ment only, there suggestion 
permanent absolute awak- 
ening Truth, semi-religious 
conversion. The illumination fades, 
the epiphany goes, the “dreadful 
vision” will come back. But pro- 
visionally the contradictions and 
irreconcilables are suspended, for 
the moment there peace. 
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ANNOTATED CHECKLIST 


EDWARD CALLAN 


PREFATORY NOTE 

Although Auden primarily 
known poet, nearly four-fifths 
the more than three hundred items 
this check list refer critical and 
expository prose. With the exception 
few early poems which appeared 
anthologies prior 1928 when the 
first collection Auden’s poems was 
hand-printed Stephen Spender, only 
volumes poetry are listed here. This 
has been done partly because lists 
ready exist, and partly because 
Auden’s practice issuing collections 
his poems fairly frequent inter- 
vals. the other hand, attempt 
has been made make the list 
essays and reviews complete 
sible, and also identify the contents 
each. 

The check list contains eight main 
sections, some with subdivisions, but 
the items are numbered continuously 
throughout. These sections, with the 
number items parentheses, are 
follows: 


Poetry (35). 

Juvenilia anthologies 

Collections Auden’s 
verse (28). 

Dramatic works (5). 
Librettos, lyrics other 

musical pieces (19). 

Songs and librettos col- 
laboration with Benjamin 
Britten (9). 

Film and radio collabora- 


tion with 
ten (5). 

Stravinsky and others (3). 

Miscellaneous 

Creative prose: uncollected 
collected with variant titles 
(4). 

Critical and expository prose 

(39) 

Contributions books and 
symposiums book form 

Contributions reprinted 
from other sources (18). 

and works with introductory 
essays (35). 

ductions (18). 
Yale Series Younger 
Poets (9). 
Introductory essays (7). 
Miscellaneous (1). 
VII. Articles and reviews 
odicals and newspapers (168). 
Papers submitted learned 
societies (2). 

Notations supply 
tion entries where the title does 
not clearly identify the subject matter 
essay and works not easily 
available. Authors and titles works 
reviewed are supplied the case 
reviews. 

Cross references are provided for 
related items, and some unpublished 
items have been included for com- 
pleteness. 
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Bibliographical material relating 
individual poems and omitted this 
check list available the following 
sources: New Verse (Auden Double 
Number), Nos. 
1937), and the appendixes Joseph 
Beach, The Making the Auden 
Canon (University Minnesota Press, 
1957). These supply the chronology 
the poems; and Joseph Clancy, 
Thought, XXX (Summer, 
plies list Auden criticism other 
hands. 

The New Verse bibilography the 
sole source the following ten items 
this check list: Sect. No. Sect. 
III, Nos. 48, 49, 51; Sect. No. 83; 
Sect. VI, No. 103; Sect. VII, Nos. 145, 
157, 159, 160. Mr. 
raphy Thought supplied some valu- 
able leads. 

wish acknowledge the encour- 
agement received compiling this 
check list from Professor Edward Davis 
the University South Africa, and 
also thank Alan Swallow 


editors Twentieth Century Liter- 
ature for their valuable suggestions. 


POETRY 
Juvenilia Anthologies. 


“It lovely sight and good 
see rain falling wood.” 

Public Schools Verse, 1923- 
Gilkes, Richard 
Hughes and P.H.B. Lyon eds. 
London: Heinemann, 1924. 
Author’s name misprinted 
W.H. Anden. 

“Thomas Epilogises.” 

“The Letter.” 

“Cinders.” 
Oxford Poetry, 1926. Charles 
Plumb and W.H. Auden eds. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1926. 
See also No. 101. 

“Portrait.” 
Best Poems 1926. L.A.G. 
Strong ed. New York: 1926. 


Reprinted from Cherwell (May 
22, 1926) 


“In Due Season.” 


Oxford Outlook (December, 
1926) 

Reprinted Oxford Poetry, 
1928. Clere Parsons and Basil 
Blackwell eds. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1928. 


“Extract (for 


Oxford Poetry, 1927. W.H. 
Auden and Day Lewis eds. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1927. 
See also No. 102. 


Collections Auden’s 
Verse. 


Poems. 


Oxford: 1938. 

Hand printed Oxford 
Stephen Spender. Probably few- 
than copies. 


Poems. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1930. 
Includes Paid Both Sides: 
Charade. See No. 34. 


The Orators: English Study. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1932. 
Prose and verse. See Nos. 
and 58. 


Poems. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1933. 
Revised edition Poems, 1930. 
Six poems omitted. Six new 
poems substituted. 


Poems. 


London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1934. 
Text Poems, 1933 with The 
Orators and The Dance Death 
added. See Nos. and 35. 


Two Poems. 


[Bryn Mawr? Pa.; Bryn Mawr 
Xmas, 1934. 
Two sonnets: “Sleep beside 
though wake for you” and 
“The latest ferrule 
tapped the curb.” 

“Twenty-two copies these 
poems were printed for the 


rit- 
3). 
les 
ja- 
ex 
n- 


16. 


author: five Arnold, number- 
1-5; five Oland, numbered 
I-V; five Curfew, numbered 
a-e; five Japan vellum, num- 
bered A-E; and two Imperial 
vellum, numbered and xx.” 
least one] copy 
orange vellum.” [Signed] 
[Frederic 


Look, Stranger! 


London: Faber and Faber, 1936. 
Limited edition. See No. 15. 


This Island. 


1937. 
America edition 
Look, Stranger! 

Spain. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1937. 
Reprinted later collections 
including Nos. 21, 27, and 29. 


Letters from Iceland (with Louis 


MacNeice) 
London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1937. 
Prose and verse including 
ter Lord Byron,” cantos 


Selected Poems. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1938. 
Includes verse from his plays. 


Journey War (with Christopher 


Isherwood) 
London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1939. 
Includes “In Time War: 
Sonnet Sequence with Verse 
Commentary.” 


Some Poems. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1940. 


Another Time. 


London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1940. 


The Double Man. 
New York: 
1941. 


See New Year Letter below. 


New Year Letter. 


London: Faber and Faber, 1941. 
English edition The Double 


Man. This title retained Col- 
lected Poetry. 


24. Three Songs for St. Cecilia’s Day. 


28. 


[New Privately Printed 
for Caroline Newton, 1941. 

“Edition limited two hun- 
dred and fifty copies.” Repro- 
duced from 
Newberry Library, Chicago, has 
copy libris Holbrook Jack- 


son. 
Includes: 
“In garden shady 


holy lady.” 
cannot grow.” 
cannot wish fall.” 
For the Time Being. 
London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1945. 
Contains two long poems “The 
Sea and the Mirror: Com- 
mentary Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest,” and “For the Time 
Being: Christmas Oratorio.” 
Vier Gedichten. 
Vertaald door Buddingh. 
Dordrecht: Semaphore Pers, 
1945. 
Auden. 


New York: House, 
1945. 
Includes: 
138 poems. 
(Prose.) 
“Songs and Other 


Musical Pieces.” 
“Depravity: 
(Prose. See No. 59.) 

Sequence.” 

VI. “New Year Letter.” 
(Without notes and com- 

VII. “In Time War.” 

VIII. Sea and the Mirror.” 

IX. “For the Time Being.” 

The Age Anxiety: Baroque 


IV. 


30. 


Bt 


Eclogue. 
New York: Random House, 
1947; London: Faber and Faber, 
1949. 
New York Ist printing misprints 
Emble for Malin 93. 
29. Collected Shorter Poems, 1930- 
1944 
London: Faber and Faber, 1950. 
Includes: 
188 poems which five 
did not appear Col- 
lected Poetry. Thirteen 
titles vary poems com- 
mon both. Arranged 
alphabetical order 
first lines. 
II. “Paid Both Sides: 
Charade.” 
Thirty-seven and 
Other Musical Pieces.” 
IV. “In Time War.” 
Has index first lines (not 
Collected 
30. Nones. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1951. 
New York 2nd printing more 
accurate than Ist. 
31. Mountains. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1954. 
Ariel Poems (New 
Reprinted The Shield 
Achilles below. 
32. The Shield Achilles. 
New York: 
London: Faber and Faber, 1955. 
33. The Old Man’s Road. 
New York: Voyages Press, 1957. 
Edition limited 750 copies 
which “on Ticonderoga laid 
text, have been numbered and 
signed the author.” Contains 
five poems with common 
theme—History. 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


34. “Paid Both Sides: Charade.” 
Criterion, (January, 1930), 
268-90. See No. 


35. The Dance Death. 

London: Faber and Faber, 1933. 
See No. 12. 

36. The Dog Beneath the Skin 
Where (with Chris- 
topher Isherwood) 

London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1935. 
play three acts. Produced 
the Group Theatre, January, 
1936. Trans. Chien sous 
Peau. Mesures (Paris, April 15, 
1937), pps. 13-42. See also No. 


The Ascent (with Christo- 
pher Isherwood) 
London: Faber and Faber, 1936; 
New York: House, 
1937.. 
tragedy two acts. 
38. the Frontier (with Christopher 
Isherwood) 
London: Faber and Faber; New 
York: Random House, 1938. 
melodrama three acts. Pro- 
duced the Group Theatre, 
November, 1938. 


LIBRETTOS, LYRICS, AND 
OTHER MUSICAL PIECES. 

Songs and Librettos 
Collaboration with 
Benjamin Britten. 

Our Hunting Fathers. 
London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1936. 

Symphonic cycle for soprano 

solo and orchestra, devised 

W.H. Auden. Music Benja- 

min Britten. Written especially 

for Norfolk and Norwich trien- 
nial musical festival (Septem- 
ber, 1936). Words anonymous 
W.H. Auden and Rav- 
enscroft. 

40. Fish the Unruffled Lakes. 
London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1937. 
Words W.H. Auden. 

41. This Island. 


O- 


48. 


42. 


43. 


46. 


London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1937. 
Five songs for high voice and 
piano. Words W.H. Auden. 
Two Ballads. 
London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1937. 
Includes: 
“Mother Comfort,” words 
Montagu Slater. 
“Underneath 
Willow,” words W.H. 
Auden. 
Now Through the Night’s Caress- 
ing Grip. 
London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1938. 
(Nocturne) Song with Piano. 
Words W.H. Auden. 


Ballad Heroes. 


London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1939. 

Words W.H. Auden 
Randall Swingler. 


and 


45. Hymn St. Cecilia for 


London: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1942. 
Words W.H. Auden. 

Paul Bunyan. 
operetta Benjamin Brit- 
ten, libretto W.H. Auden. 
Performed Brander Matthews 
Hall, New York, May 1941. 
Not published. MS. Colum- 
bia University Library. See also 
No. 201. 


47. The Duchess Malfi. 


The tragedy John Webster. 
adapted W.H. Auden, with 
incidental music Benjamin 
Britten. Produced Paul Czin- 
ner for performances The 
Barrymore Theatre, New York, 
October 15, 1946. 


Film and Radio Collaboration 


with Benjamin Britten. 


Night Mail. 


Fifty-four line commentary writ- 
ten 1935 for the Post Office 


49. 


52. 


53. 


film Night Mail. Published 
G.P.O. Film Library Notes and 
Synopses, 1937: For the Use 
Teachers and Lecturers, 1937. 
Coal Face. 
“From the Film ‘Coal Face’,” 
New Verse, No. (Summer, 
1938), 
Seven lines verse. 


50. The Way the Sea. 


Strand Film Company, 1937. 
Commentary the third, semi- 
lyrical part this film describ- 
ing the electrification the 
Portsmouth line. Not published 
any printed form. 


Hadrian’s Wall. 


B.B.C. Radio Feature, 1938. 
[Fragments Britten’s score for 
Auden’s For the Time Being: 
Christmas Oratorio 
the B.B.C., 1944?] 

This entry based statement 

B.G. Brooks “The Poetry 

W.H. Auden,” Nineteenth 

Century and After, 

47), 37. 


Collaboration with Igor 
Stravinsky and Others. 

The Rake’s Progress. 
London, New York: Boosey and 
Hawkes, 1951. 
opera three acts Igor 
Stravinsky. Fable 
Auden and Chester Kallman. 
Vocal score Leopold Skinner. 
See also Nos. and 245, and 
247-249. 


“Delia Masque Night: Lib- 


retto for Opera” (with Chester 
Kallman) 


Botteghe Oscura, (1953), 
164-210. 
Suggested 


play The Old Tale. 


55. The Magic Flute: Opera 


Acts; Music W.A. Mozart; 
English version after the 


60. 


61. 


58. 
59. 


Leonard Bernstein. 


58. 


60. 


W.H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 
New York: 
1956. 

See also No. 115. 


Miscellaneous. 


More Peace. 


Ernest Toller. Translated 
Edward Crankshaw, lyrics adap- 
ted W.H. Auden, music 
Herbert Murrill. London: Bod- 
ley Head; New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1937. 
The Age 
Anxiety: Symphony No. for piano 
and orchestra (after W.H. Auden) 
New York: Schrimer, 1950. 
Bernstein’s introductory notes 
are valuable commentary 
Auden’s The Age Anxiety. 
These notes are substantially re- 
printed the Columbia Record 
Album 


IV. CREATIVE PROSE: 


UNCOLLECTED COLLECTED 


WITH VARIANT TITLES. 


“Speech for Prize Day.” 
1931), 
60-64. 
Appears The Orators 
“Address for Prize 


“Sermon Armaments Manu- 


facturer.” 

Life and Letters, (May, 19- 
34), 164-167. 

Appears the Vicar’s sermon 
The Dog Beneath the Skin 
(1935), and “Depravity: 
Sermon” Collected Poetry 
Slightly modified last 
instance. 

“Alfred: Cabaret Sketch.” 
New Writing, (Autumn, 
201-203. 

Cabaret Sketch. For Therese 
Giehse.” Prose monologue. 

“The Sportsmen: Parable.” 
New Verse, Nos. 31-32 (Autumn 

1938), pp. 2-4. 


64. 


The 


CRITICAL AND 
EXPOSITORY PROSE. 


Books 


Education Today—and Tomorrow 
(with J.C. Worsley) 
London: Hogarth Press 
to-Day Pamphlets), 1939. 
the place education 
the social system, from elemen- 
tary school older university. 
Enchaféd Flood, The 
Romantic Iconography the Sea. 
New York: 
1950; London: Faber and Faber, 
1951. 
Page-Barbour 
tures, University Virginia, 
March 22, 23, 24, 1949. 
Making, Knowing, and Judging. 
Oxford: Clarnedon Press, 1956; 
New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 
Inaugural lecture before the Uni- 
versity Oxford, June 11, 1956. 
See No. 298. 


(Day- 


Contributions Books and 
Symposiums Book Form. 


“Writing the Pattern Between 


People.” 
Outline for Boys and Girls. 
Naomi Mitchison ed. London: 
Gollancz, 1932. 
“The Group Movement and the 
Middle Classes.” 
Oxford and the Groups. 
Richard Crossman ed. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1934. 
“Honour (Gresham’s School, 
Holt) 
The Old School, Essays 
Divers Hands. Graham Greene 
ed. London: Cape, 1934. 
account Auden’s school 
life. 


“John Skelton.” 
The Great Tudors. Gar- 
vin ed. New York: Dutton, 


A 
ant 


1935, pp. 53-67. London: Nich- 
olson and Watson, 1935. 
“The Good Life.” 
Christianity and the Social 
Revolution. John Lewis ed. Lon- 
don: Gollancz, 1935, pp. 31-50. 
“Art and Psychology.” 
The Arts Today. Grigson 
ed. London: The Bodley Head, 
1935, pp. 1-21. 
“Pope.” 
From Anne Victoria. Bon- 
amy Dobrée ed. New York: 
Scribner, 1937, pp. 89-107. Lon- 
don: Cassell, 1937. 
Reprinted Essays Criticism, 
(July, 1951), 208-224. 
nuncien sobre guerra espanyola. 
Catalunya [1937]. 
W.H. Auden, Louis Aragon and 
others. See next entry. 
Authors Take Sides the Spanish 
War. 
London: Left Review, 1937. 
questionaire set out for the pur- 
pose making the book. Auden 
one the signatories the 
preface and contributed short 
statement his reasons for 
supporting the Valencia govern- 
ment. 


74. Letters Red. 


Eric Osborne ed. [London]: 
Joseph Ltd., 1938. 

“Stories, articles, poems and 
plays, mainly against Fascism 
and War.” Contributions 
W.H. Auden, John Brownson, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, and others. 


75. Believe. 


Clifton Fadiman ed. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1939, pp. 
3-16. London: Allen and Un- 
win, 1940, pp. 17-51. 

Auden’s contribution expanded 
from “Living Philosophies: Mor- 


ality Age Change.” 
Nation, CXLVII December, 
1938) 688-691. 


“Mimesis and Allegory.” 


English Institute Annual. 
Kirk ed. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940, pp. 1-19. 


“Criticism Mass Society.” 


The Intent the Critic. 
Donald Stauffer ed. Prince- 
ton University Press; London: 
Milford, 1941. 

Reprinted The Mint, No. 
Two. See No. 88. 


“K’s Quest.” 


The Kafka Problem. Angel 
Flores ed. New York: New 
Directions, 1946, pp. 47-52. 


“Squares and Oblongs.” 


Poets Work. Charles 
Abbot ed. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1948, 
pp. 163-181. 


English 
Mario Praz ed. Rome: Publish- 
for the British Council 
Edizoni Storia Letteratura, 
1952, pp. 141-158. 

Sydney Smith. See also No. 
116. 


“Mythical Sex.” 


Woman 
Bragdon 
Bobbs, 1953, pp. 225-233. 

feminine archetypes. 


“The Anglo-American Difference: 


Two Views.” 

The Anchor Review, Num- 
ber One. New York: Double- 
day, 1955, pp. 205-233. 

W.H. Auden and David 
Daiches. (Auden’s contribution, 
205-219.) 


Books and Symposiums Book 


Form with Contributions 
W.H. Auden Reprinted from 
Other Sources. 
Except where 


84. 
85. 


cated full reference original 
sources will found section 
VII this check list. 
Then and Now. 
London: Cape, 1934. 
Reprints “T.E. Lawrence,” from 
Now and Then, House Organ 
Jonathan 
1934) 
Recognition Robert Frost. 
Thornton ed. New York: 
Holt, 1937. 
Reprints the introductory essays 
W.H. Auden others 
from Selected Poems Robert 
Frost. See No. 128. 
The Question Henry James: 
Collection Critical Essays. 
F.W. Dupee ed. New York: 
Holt; London: Allen Wingate, 
1945. 
The Auden “essay” this col- 
lection the poem 
Grave Henry James” (1934) 
from his Collected Poetry (No. 
The Partisan Reader: Ten Years 
the Partisan Review. 
William Phillips 
eds. New York: The Dial 
Press, 1946. 
Reprints “The Public Vs. The 
Late Mr. William Butler Yeats,” 
from The Partisan Review, 
1939. 
Criticism: The Foundations 
Modern Literary Judgment. 
Mark Schorer, Josephine Miles 
and Gordon 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1948. 
Reprints “The Public Vs. the 
Late Mr. William Butler Yeats,” 
from The Partisan Review, 
1939. 
The Mint: Number Two. 
Grigson ed. London: 
Routledge, 1948. 
Reprints “Criticism Mass 
Society,” from Donald Stauffer 


ed., The Intent the Critic. 
See No. 77. 


Little Treasury American Prose. 


Mayberry ed. New York: 
Scribner’s, 1949. 

Reprints “Poet the Encircle- 
ment,” from New Republic, 
CXI (1943). 


The Permanence Yeats: Selected 


Criticism. 
James Hall and Martin Stein- 
man eds. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1950. 
Reprints “Yeats Example,” 
from Kenyon Review, (Spring 
1948) 


Kenyon Critics. 


John Crowe Ransom ed. New 
York: World Press, 1951. 
Reprints “Yeats Example,” 
from Kenyon Review, (Spring 

Literary Opinion America. 

Morton Zabel ed. Revised 
Edition, New 
1951. 
Reprints Knight the In- 
from New Republic, 
CXI (1944); “Heretics,” from 
New Republic, (1939); “The 
Poet the Encirclement,” from 
New Republic, (1943); 
and “The Public Vs. the 
Mr. William 
from Review 
(1939) 


von: W.H. Auden, Jean Cocteau, 

Alfred Cartot .und anderen. 
Musik der Zeit, Heft heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Heinrich Lind- 
lar, Bonn: Boosey and Hawkes, 
1952. 
Contains uber dic 
Oper,” translated [by Ursula 
Richter?] and reprinted from 
Tempo, No. (Summer, 1951) 
See Nos. 245 and 247-249. 


94. New World Writing: Second Men- 


tor Selection. 


er, 

bia 
ce- 8 
irt, 
18, 

92. 
sh- 
Ta, 

m- 
le- 
vid 
yn, 


New York: The New American 
Library, 1952. 
Reprints “Some 
Grimm and Andersen,” from the 
introduction The Modern 
Library Giant Tales Grimm 
and Andersen, New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1952. See No. 132. 
The New Partisan Reader 1945- 
1953. 
William Phillips 
Rahv eds. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1953. 
Reprints Playboy the 
Western World,” from Partisan 
Review, 
George Bernard Shaw: Critical 
Survey. 
Louis Kronenberger ed. New 
York: World, 1953. 
Reprints “The Fabian Figaro,” 
from Commenweal (1942). 


Highlights Modern Literature: 
Permanent Collection Mem- 
orable Essays from “The New 
York Times Book Review.” 
Francis Brown ed. New York: 
The New 
1953. 
Reprints “The Notebooks 
Somerset Maugham” (1949), 
and “The World that Books 
Have Made” (1951). 


The Critical Performance. 
Stanley Hyman ed. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1956. 
Reprints “The 
age: Notes the Detective 
Story Addict,” from 
(May, 1948). 

The Anchor Review: 

Two. 

Melvin Lasky ed. New York: 
Doubleday, 1957. 

Contains “The Dyer’s Hand: 
Poetry and the Poetic Process,” 
which previously appeared 
three parts Listener 
(June 16, 1955; June 23, 1955; 


Number 


June 30, 1955). See Nos. 
289. 


100. Modern Essays. 


Russel Nye ed. Chicago: 


Scott, Foresman Co., 1957. 
Reprints “Guilty Vicarage,” 


VI. EDITED AND SELECTED 
WORKS AND WORKS WITH 
INTRODUCTORY ESSAYS. 


Edited Works with 
Introductory Essays. 
Oxford Poetry, 1926 (with 
Charles Plumb) 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1926. 
contributed 
preface and the anthology be- 
gins with “Thomas Epilogises,” 
“The Letter,” and “Cinders,” 
W.H. Auden (Christ 
Church). See No. 
Oxford Poetry, 1927 (with Cecil 
Day Lewis) 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1927. 
critical preface signed 
the two editors. The anthology 
begins with “Extract (for 
W.H. Auden 
(Christ See No. 
The Poet’s Tongue (with John 
Garret) 
vols., London: Bell, 1935. 
School edition. 
The Tongue (with John 
Garret) 
London: Bell, 1935. 
one volume edition the 
above with shorter introduction. 
The March Time Series: No. 
Mechancis (with Arthur Elton). 
London: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1936. 


The Oxford Book Light Verse. 


London: 
1938. 
Selection the Poems Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. 
New York: Doubleday, 1944. 


110. 
101 
102 
112 
105 113 
104 
10: 
107 


Verse. 
New York: Criterion 
1956. 


118. The Faber Book Modern 
American Verse. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1956. 
English edition Criterion 
Book. 


The American Scene, Together 
with Three Essays from “Portraits 

New York: Charles 

Sons, 1947. 

Slick but Not Streamlined. 
New York: Doubleday, 1947. 
Poems John Betjeman 
ted and with introduction 
W.H. Auden. 

The Portable Greek Reader. 
New York: Viking, 1948. 
Introduction informative 
Auden’s theory literature. 

Poets the English Language 
(with Norman Holmes Pearson) 


Books, 


The Yale Series Younger Poets 
edited W.H. Auden from 1947. 
“The Yale Series Younger 
Poets, which designed pro- 
vide publishing medium for 
the first volumes America’s 
coming poets, open men 


vols., New York: Viking, 1950. and women under forty who 
Separate introduction each have not previously had book 
volume. verse W.H. Au- 
Langland Spenser, xv- den, the Editor the Series, 


selects the winning volume 
the contest that held every 
spring and writes preface for 


XXX. 
II. Marlowe Marvell, xv- 
XXXV. 


Tennyson Yeats, xvii- Press; and London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Edgar Allan Poe: Selected Poetry Press. 
and Prose. Joan Murray, Poems. Vol 45, 
New York: Rinehart, 1950. 1947. 
The Living Thoughts Kierke- Robert Horan. Beginning. Vol. 
gaard. 46, 1948. 
New York: David McKay, 1952; Rosalie Moore. The Grasshop- 
London: Cassell, 1955. Selected Man. Vol. 47, 1949. 
from existing translations. Adrienne Rich. Change 
Elizabethan Songbook (with World. Vol. 48, 1951. 
Chester Kallman and Noah W.S. Merwin. Mask for Janus. 
Greenberg) Vol. 49, 1952. 
New York: Doubleday, 1955. Edgar Bogardus. Various Jangling 
The Magic Flute (with Chester Keys. Vol. 50, 1953. 
New York: Thirty Whales. Vol. 51, 1954. 
1956. John Ashbery. Some Trees. Vol. 
See No. 55. 52, 1946. 


Milton Goldsmith, 
IV. Blake Poe, xiii-xxvi. 


The Selected Writings Sydney 


Smith. 


New York: Farrar, Strauss 


Publishers for the series are: 
New Haven: 


James Wright. The Green Wall. 


Vol. 53, 


Yale University 


Cudahy, 1956. Introductory Essays W.H. Auden. 
The Criterion Book Selected Poems Frost. 


Chosen the Author. 
With Introductory essays 
Auden, Day Lewis, Paul 
Engle, Edwin Muir. London: 
Cape, 1938. 

See No. 84. 

129. Poems Freedom. 

John Mulgan, ed. London: Gol- 
lancz, 1938. 

130. Charles Baudelaire, Intimate 
Journals. Translated Christo- 
pher Isherwood. 

Hollywood: Rodd, 1947. 

131. Ania Yesiersko. Red Ribbon 

White Horse. 

New York: 1950. 
Collection short stories. 

Tales Grimm and Andersen. 
New York: 
Modern Library Giant. 
Reprinted New World Writ- 
ing. See No. 94. 

133. Visionary Novels George Mac- 

donald. 

Anne Fremantle ed. New York: 

Noonday Press, 1954. 

Gift edition Lillith and 


132. 


Phantastes. 
134 Charles Williams. The Descent 
the Dove. 
New York: Meridian Books, 
1956. 


Reprinted The Christian 


Miscellaneous Selected Works. 
135. Riverside Poetry. 

New York: Riverside Press, 
1953. 

Poems selected W.H. Auden 
and others poetry writing 
contest conducted the River- 
side Church, New York. 


VII. ARTICLES AND REVIEWS 
PERIODICALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 


1930 
136. Review Instinct and Intuition. 


137. 


138. 


139. 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


G.B. Diblee. 


Criterion, 


(April, 1930), 
567-569. 


1932 
Review The Complete Works 
John Skelton, ed. Philip Hen- 
derson. 
Criterion, 1932), 
316-319. 
Note Edda and Saga, Dame 
Phillpotts. 
Criterion, (January, 1932), 
368. 
“Private Pleasure.” 
194. 
Review articles The Year 
Book Education: The Tri- 
umph the Dalton Plan; and 
Schoolboy. 
Note The Soul and 
Our Own, Eivind 
trans. Laura Gravely. 
Criterion, (July, 752. 
“Problems Education.” 
New Statesman and Nation, 
(October 15, 1932), Autumn 
Book Supplement, additional 
pages viii-x. 
Social Order, Bertrand Rus- 
sell. 


1933 
Review The Evolution Sex, 
Dr. Maranon and The Biolog- 
ical Tragedy Women, An- 
ton Nemilov. 
Criterion, XII (January, 1933), 
287-289. 

“Gentleman Versus Player.” 
Scrutiny, (March, 410- 
413. 

Review Thoughts and 
ventures, Winston Churchill. 

Note Dark Places Educa- 

tion, Dr. Schohaus. 

Criterion, (April, 1933), 
537-538. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


45. “The Poets Tells How 


Master the Machine.” 
Daily Herald (London), April 
28, 1933. 
Review The Poems William 
Dunbar. 
Criterion, 1933), 
676-678. 
Review The Book Talbot, 
Violet Clifton. 
Criterion, XIII (October, 1933) 
167-168. 

“The First Lord Melchett.” 
Scrutiny, (December, 1933), 
307-310. 

Review Alfred Mond: First 
Lord Melchett, Hector Bol- 
itho. 


1934 
“Life’s Old Boy.” 
Scrutiny, (March, 1934) 405- 
409. 
Review Lessons from the Var- 
sity Life, Lord Baden- 
Powell. 


Review Gerard Manley 


kins, E.E. Phare. 
Criterion, 1934), 
497-500. 
Lawrence.” 
Now and Then (House Organ 
Jonathan Cape), Spring, 
1934. 
Reprinted anthology Then 
and Now, 1934. 
Review English Poetry for 
Children, ed. R.L. Mergoz. 
Criterion, XIII (July, 1934), 
704-705. 
53. “To Unravel Unhappiness.” 
Listener, 28, 
ix-xi. Review Life 
One’s Own, Joanna Field. 


54. Dickinson.” 


303-306. 

Review Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson, E.M. Forster. 


1935 


“Everyman’s Freedom.” 


New Statesman and Nation, 
(March 23, 1935), 422-423. 
Review Plain Ordinary Man, 
Arthur Radford and Educa- 
tion and the Citizen, Colonel 
Loftus. 


Bond and the Free.” 


200-202. 

Review Growing Opinions, 
ed. Alan Campbell Johnson; 
Was Prisoner, Holt; 
Means Test Man, Brier- 
ly; and Caliban Shrieks, Jack 
Hilton. 


“What Want the Theatre 


programme the Group 
The 
Dance Death and Sweeney 
Agonists, Autumn, 1935. 


1936 


“Psychology 


New Verse, No. 20, (April-May, 
pp. 22-24. 

ley, Herbert Read. 


59. “Poetry and the Film.” 
Janus, May, 1936. 


Authorized and corrected report 
lecture. 


“Selling the Group Theatre.” 


Group Theatre Paper, No. 
(June, 1936) 


“Honest Doubt.” 


New Verse, No. (June-July, 
1936), pp. 14-16. 

Auden raises some questions 
Surrealism and Communism. 


“The Average Man.” 


New Statesman and Nation, 
1936), 
742. 

Review Portrait Un- 
known Victorian, R.H. Mot- 
tram. 


“Adventures Air.” 
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147 
ic 
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S- 

162 
154 


Listener, (December 
xvii. 

Review High Failure, 
John Grierson. 

“Poetry, Poets and Taste.” 
Highway, XXIX (December, 
43-44. 

Discusses typical prejudices 
against poetry. 


1937 
“Impressions Valencia.” 
New Statesman and Nation, 
XIII (January, 1937), 159. 
Spanish Civil War impressions. 
Poems.” 
Poetry, XLIX (January, 1937), 
223-224. 
Review Visiting the Caves, 
William Plomer. Auden and 
were guest 
editors this “English issue” 
Poetry (Chicago) 
“Royal Poets.” 
Listener, (Late Spring 
Book Supplement, 1937), xii. 
Review The Muse Mon- 
archy, Eric Grant. 
Review Illusion and Reality, 
Christopher Caudwell. 
New Verse, No. 25, (May, 
1937), pp. 20-22. 
Auden Marxist book 
the aesthetics poetry.” 
Good Scout.” 
Listener, Book 
Supplement, December 1937) 
Review Bare Knee Days, 
Haydn Dimmock. 
“In Defence Gossip.” 
Listener, XVIIL (December 22, 
1371-1372. 
Reprinted The Living Age, 
No. 353 (February, 534- 
538. 
“Jehovah Housman and Satan 
Housman.” 
New Verse, No. (January, 
1938), pp. 16-17. 


Lawrence Housman. 


“Living Philosophies: Morality 


Nation CXLVII (December, 
688-691. 
Expanded 
Clifton Fadiman ed., Believe, 
1939. See No. 75. 


1939 


“Democracy’s Reply the Chal- 


lenge Dictators.” 

New Era, (January, 1939), 
Text address Social 
Democracy [to British teachers]. 
sion Mr. Auden’s speech has 
had published without his 
consent and—more 
without his corrections.” 


“The Public vs. the Late Mr. 


William Butler Yeats.” 

1939) 46-51. 

Reprinted (1) The Partisan 
Reader, (2) Criticism: The 
Foundations Modern Literary 
Judgment, and 
Opinion America. See Nos. 
86, 92, and 97. 


Great Democrat.” 


Nation, CXLVII (March, 1939), 
352-353. 

Review article The Spirit 
Voltaire, Norman Torrey 
and Voltaire, Alfred Noyes. 


New Republic, 
(April, 348, 350. 

Review Enemies Promisc, 
Cyril Connolly. 


“Effective Democracy.” 


Booksellers Quarterly, 
5-8. 

Text address Foreign 
New York, March 16, 1939. 
lessons learned from 


164 
179. 
180. 
166 
181. 
167 
182. 


events Spain and Germany 
during the rise Fascism. 
“The Outlook for the ‘Poetic 
Drama’.” 
Grand Bretagne, 
August, 1939) 226-234. 
“Christian the Left.” 
Nation, (September, 
273. 
Review The Clue History, 
John MacMurray. 
“Rilke English.” 
New Republic, LXXXXX [C] 
(September, 1939), 135-136. 
Review Duino Elegies 
Rainer Maria Rilke, trans. J.B. 
Lieshman and Stephen Spender. 
Auden defines the impression 
Rilke’s poetry “makes upon 
“Democracy Hard.” 
Nation, CXLIX (October, 1939) 
386. 
Review Human Freedom, 
Jacques Barzun. 
“The Dyer’s Hand.” 
Nation, CXLIX (October, 1939) 
444-445. 
Review Shakespeare, Mark 
Van Doren. Not confused 
with later article the same 
title poetry and the poetic 
process. 
“Heretics.” 
New Republic, LXXXXX [C] 
(November, 1939), 373-374. 
Review Arthur Rimbaud, 
Enid Starkie and D.H. Law- 
rence and Susan His Cow, 
William York Tindall. Reprint- 
America. See No. 92. 
China.” 
New Republic, 
208-209. 
Review the novel Moment 
Peking, Lin Yutang. 
“Jacob and the Angel.” 
New Republic, 


1939) 292-293. 
Review Behold this Dreamer, 


1940 

“Icon and Portrait.” 
Nation, (January, 48. 
Review The Last Flower, 
James Thurber and About 
People, William Steig. 

“Tradition and Value.” 
New Republic, (February, 
1940), 90-91. 
Review The Novel and the 
Daiches. 

“Against Romanticism.” 
New Republic, (February, 
1940), 187. 
Review Modern Poetry and 
the Tradition, 
Brooks. 


“Yeats, Master Diction.” 


Saturday Review Literature, 
XXII (June 1940), 14. 
Review Last Poems and Plays 
W.B. Yeats. 


“Poet Wartime.” 

New 
59-60. 

Review The Wartime Letters 
Rainer Maria Rilke: 1914- 
1921, trans. M.D. Herder Nor- 
ton; and Fifty Selected Poems 
Rainer Maria Rilke, trans. 
C.F. 


91. “What 


Nation, CLI (July, 1940), 18. 
Review Historian and Scien- 
tist, Geatano Salvemini. 

Literary Transference.” 
Southern Review, 
1940), 78-86. (Thomas Hardy 
Centennial Number.) 

Hardy his own work. Also 
entry below. 


93. “On Hardy.” 


Purpose, July-December, 
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1941 
“Tract for the Times.” 
Nation, CLII (January, 1941), 
24-25. 
Review Christianity and 
Power Politics, Reinhold 
Niebuhr. 
“Role Intellectuals Political 
Affairs.” 
Decision, 1941), 
44-45. 
brief contribution sym- 
posium. 

“Where Are Now?” 
Decision, (January, 1941), 
49-52. 

From Here?, Harold Laski. 

Nation, (February, 1941), 
131-133. 

article advocating the recog- 
nition the importance 
metaphysics every field 
social activity. 

“The Wandering Jew.” 

New Republic, CIV (February, 
1941), 185-186. 

cations English: Amerika, 
The Castle, and Franz Kafka 
ment the quest theme liter- 
ature. 

“Ambiguous Answers.” 

New Republic, CIV (February, 
1941), 185-186. 

Review Darwin, Marx and 
Freud, Jacques Barzun. “... 
the three great prophets Vic- 
torian Monism.” 

“The Masses Defined.” 
Decision, (May, 1941), 63-65. 
Review Towards Philosophy 
History, Oretga Gasset. 

“Opera American Legend.” 
New York Times, May 1941, 
Sect. IX, 

account the problem 


putting Paul Bunyan 
stage. See also No. 46. 


“The Means Grace.” 


New Republic, 
1941), 765-766. 

Review The Nature and Des- 
tiny Man, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. 


“Eros and Agape.” 


Nation, (June, 1941), 756- 
758. 

Review Love the Western 
World, Denis Rougement. 
Auden points out that the re- 
lationship dialectial, not dual- 
istic. 


New Republic, (July 
1941), 59. 

Review The Philosophy 
Literary Form, 
Burke. 


“The Rewards Patience.” 


Review, 
August, 1942), 336-340. 
Review Poems New 
Poems, Louise Bogan. 

“The Fabian Figaro.” 

Commonweal, 
ber 12, 1942), 12-13. 
Review G.B.S., Full Length 
Portrait, Hesketh Pearson. 
Reprinted George Bernard 
Shaw: Critical Survey. See 
No. 96. 


1943 


207. “Poet the Encirclement.” 


New Republic, (October, 
579-581. 

Verse, T.S. Eliot. Reprinted 
(1) Little Treasury Amer- 
ican Prose and 
Opinion America. See Nos. 
and 92. 


208. “Distrust Language and Mathe- 


matics—Alarming Symptoms.” 
Hispania, XXVI (October, 
26. 
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209. 


210. 


212. 


213. 


215. 


1944 
the Editors. 
New Republic, (January, 
56. 
Brief reply letter from Wil- 
liam Rose Benet with regard 
“Poet the Encirclement.” See 
No. 207. 

Preface Kierkegaard.” 

New Republic, 
1944) 683-686. 
Review Kierkegaard’s Either/ 
Or, vol. trans. D.F. and L.M. 
Swenson; vol. II, trans. Low- 
rie (Princeton, 1944). 

Knight the Infinite.” 

New Republic, CXI (August, 
223-224. 

Review Gerald Manley Hop- 
kins: Life, Eleanor Ruggles 
Reprinted Literary Opinion 
America. See No. 92. 

“Children Abraham.” 
Nation, CLIX (September, 

1944) 255-256. 


Review The Jew Our Day, 


Waldo Frank. 

“Augustus Augustine.” 
New Republic, 
ber, 1944), 373-376. 
Review Christianity and Clas- 
sical Culture, Charles Norris 
Cochrane. 


time Format.” 
New York Times Book Review 
Review The Portable Shake- 
speare. Some remarks 
principles publishers. 

“New Poems.” 
New York Times Book Review 
(October 15, 1944), 
Review Nevertheless, 
Marianne Moore. Contains ob- 
servations 
prosody. 

“In Praise Brothers Grimm.” 
New York Times Book Review 


218. 


221. 


222. 


223. 


204. 


(November 12, 1944), 
Review Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
complete ed., based trans. 
Margaret 
James Stern (Pantheon Books) 
Auden the basic sets sym- 
bols found the folk- 
tales. 


1945 

“Mr. Welch.” 

New York Times Book Review 
(March 18, 1945), 
Review Maiden Voyage, 
Welch. 

“The Day Day Jottings Piotr 

Tchaikovsky.” 

New York Times Book Review 
Review The Diaries 

‘The Christian Tragic Hero.” 
New York Times Book Review 
(December 16, 1945), 
Review Moby Dick. Com- 
pares the concept the hero 
Christian literature 
tragic hero antiquity. 


1947 
“Henry American 


Scene’.” 

Horizon, XVI (February, 1947) 
77-90. 

Same material No. 108. See 
also No. 228. 

“Some Notes D.H. Lawrence.” 
Nation, CLXIV (April, 1947), 
482-484. 

Review The Portable D.H. 
Lawrence, ed. Diana Trilling. 

“The Essence Dante.” 

New York Times Book Review 
(June 29, 1947), 
Review The Portable Dante. 

Like Cold.” 

House and Garden, 
cember, 1947), 101. 


1948 


ie- 
nt. 
re- 
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ly- 
to- 
er, 
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he- 
er, 


Kenyon Review, 
187-195. 
Reprinted The Perma- 
nence Yeats: Selected Critic- 
ism and (2) Kenyon Critics. 
See Nos. and 91. 


(Spring, 


“Guilty Vicarage: Notes the 


Detective Story Addict.” 
Harper’ Magazine, CXCVI (May 
1948) 406-412. 

Reprinted The Critical 
Performance and (2) Modern 
Essays. See Nos. and 100. 


“Opera Addict.” 


Vogue, CXII (July, 1948), 65, 
101. 

article his own operatic 
tastes. 


“Henry James and the Artist 


America.” 
Harpers Magazine CXCVII 
(July, 1948), 36-39. 
See Nos. 108 and 221. 


“My Favorite Records.” 
Saturday Review Literature, 
XXXI (November 27, 1948), 


48. 

Not article but list thir- 
teen (vocal) favorites, including 
three Verdi and three Wagner. 


1949 
“Port and Nuts with the 
New Yorker, (April 23, 
92-97. 
Review Notes Towards 
Definition Culture ,by 
Eliot. 


31. Heresy Our Time.” 


Renascence, (Spring, 1949), 
23-24. 

interpretation The Min- 
istry Fear, Graham Greene. 


“The Question Ezra Pound.” 


Partisan Review, 
512-513. 
the Bollingen Award con- 
troversy. 


Note Graham Greene.” 


“The Notebooks 


The Wind and the Rain (Sum- 
mer, 1949). 

Printed from B.B.C. Broad- 
cast. 


“The Ironic Hero: Some Reflec- 


tions Don Quixote.” 
Horizon, (August, 1949), 
86-94. (“Reprinted kind per- 
mission The Third 
consideration the problem 
portraying Christian saint 
the “hero” book. 

Somerset 

Maugham.” 
New York Times Book Review 
(October 23, 1949), 
Review Writer’s Notebook, 
Somerset Maugham. Re- 
printed Highlights Mod- 
ern Literature. See No. 97. 

“Conversation Cornelia Street: 

Dialogue with W.H. Auden” 
(with Howard Griffin) 
Accent, (Autumn, 1949), 
58. 
For Howard Griffin’s further 
dialogues with W.H. Auden see 
below: Nos. 242, 250, 257, 258, 
265. 


1950 


“Religion and the Intellectuals.” 


Partisan Review, 
ary, 1950), 120-128. 
Contribution symposium. 


“Playboy the Western World: 


St. Oscar, the Homintern Martyr.” 
Partisan Review, 
390-394. 

Review The Paradox Oscar 
Wilde, George Woodcock. 


39. for All Good 


Counter-Revolutionaries.” 
Nation, CLXX (April, 1950), 
327-328. 

Review The Recollections 

Alexis Tocqueville, ed. J.P. 
Mayer 
Press) 

“Nature, History and Poetry.” 


240 


Thought, (September, 

412-422. 

Philosophical discussion po- 

etry and the poetic process. 

“Young Boswell.” 

New Yorker, 

ber 25, 1950), 146-148. 

Review Boswell’s London 

Journal 1762-1763. 

Dialogue with W.H. Auden” 

(with Howard 

Hudson Review, (Winter, 
1951), 575-591. 

See No. 236. 

“In Age Like Ours the Artist 

Works State Siege.” 

New York Times Book Review 
Review Old Friends and 
New Music, Nicholas Nablov. 


“Aeneid for Our Time.” 


Nation, (March, 
1951), 231-232. 

Review The Aeneid Virgil. 
verse translation Rolfe 
Humphries. 


45. “Some Reflections Opera 


Medium.” 
Tempo [London], No. (Sum- 
mer, 1951), pp. 6-10. 
Reprinted translation Igor 
Strawinsky, mit Beitragen von: 
W.H. Auden, Jean Cocteau, 
fred Cartot [und anderen]. 
See No. and Nos. 247-249. 
“The World That Books Have 
Made.” 
New York Times Book Review 
Reprinted 
Modern Literature. See No. 97. 
1952 
“Some Reflections Music and 
Opera.” 
Partisan Review, XIX (Janu- 
ary, 1952), 10-18. 
Discusses The Rake’s Progress. 
See No. 53. 


248. “Reflections sur Musique 
Revue Musicale [Paris]. No. 
215 (1952), pp. 3-11. 
“Einige Gedanken uber Oper als 
Kunstgattung.” 
Melos [Mainz] (January, 1952), 


“Conversations Cornelia Street, 


IV: Dialogue with W.H. Au- 
den” (with Howard Griffin) 
Accent, XII (Winter, 1952), 
49-61. 
See No. 236. 


“While the Oboes Came Up, the 


Bagpipes Went Down.” 
New York Times Book Review 
(February 24, 1952), 
Horizons and Limitations, 
Paul Hindemith. 


Thought, (Spring, 1952) 
57-71. 

Treats number types 
comic contradiction. 


“The Short Novels Colette.” 


Griffin, (No. 1952), 1-3. 
Review The Short Novels 
Colette (Dial Press). Reprinted 
Perspectives U.S.A., No. 
(Spring, 1953), 133-136. 


“Our Italy.” 


Griffin, (No. 1952), 1-4. 


ing.” 

New Yorker, (July 12, 
78-84. 

Review Henry Irving, 
Lawrence Irving 


“Sigmund Freud.” 


New Republic, 
ber 1952), 16-17+. 

Essay Freud occasioned 
the re-issue group Freud’s 
works the W.W. Norton 
Company. 


1953 


“Conversation Cornelia Street: 
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Dialogue with W.H. Auden” 
(with Howard Griffin) 
Partisan Review, (January, 
74-78. 
See No. 236. 
“Conversation Cornelia Street, 
Dialogue with W.H. Au- 
den” (with Howard Griffin) 
Accent, 
42-47. 
Discusses Dante. See No. 236. 
“Two Sides Thorny Problem: 
Exploring Below the Surface 
Shakespeare’s ‘Merchant’.” 
New York Times, March 
1953, Sect. II, pp. and 
Shylock and other characters 
The Merchant Venice. 
“The Greatness Freud.” 
Review Sigmund Freud: Life 
and Works, vol. Ernest 
Jones. 
“Through the Collarbone 
Hare.” 
New Yorker, 
120-128. 
Review Host the World, 
Santayana. 
“T.S. Eliot Far.” 
Griffin, (No. 1953), 1-3. 
Review T.S. Eliot: The Com- 
plete Poems and Plays. 
Place.” 
Griffin, (July, 1953), 3-6. 
“Huck and Oliver.” 
Listener, (October, 
540-541. 
Similar “Transplanted Eng- 
lishman” (267 


XXIX (May 


“Conversation Cornelia Street: 


Dialog with W.H. Auden.” 
(with Howard Griffin) 

Poetry, LXXXIII (November, 
96-106. 

Discusses Anthony and Cleo- 
Patra. 
Dylan Thomas Fund Committee 
Appeal: letter signed W.H. 
Auden and others. 


Nation, CLXXVII (November, 
436. 


“Transplanted Englishman Views 


275. 


US.” 
St. Louis Post Dispatch (Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary Supplement) 
December 13, 1955, 21. 
British and American cultures 
berry Finn and Oliver Twist. 


“Speaking Books.” 


New York Times Book Review 
(December 20, 1953), 
the effects technological 
civilization the arts. 


“Translation and Tradition.” 


Encounter, (December, 1953) 
75-78. 

Review The Translations 
Ezra Pound, Hugh 


1954 


“Words and Music.” 


Encounter, (January, 1954), 
Review Rhythm and Tempo: 
Study Music History, 
Dr. Curt Sachs. discussion 
prosody. 


Contemporary Epic.” 


Encounter, (January, 1954), 
67-71. 

Review The Anathémata, 
David Jones. Auden rates David 
Jones great poet. 


“Ballet’s Present Eden: Example 


The Nutcracker.” 
Center, (February, 1954), 2-4. 


“The Man Who Wrote Alice.” 


New York Times Book Review 
(February 28, 1954), 
Review The Diaries 
Carroll. 


New Yorker, XXX (March 
111-116. 
Review The Notebooks 
Virginia Woolf. 

“The Word and the Machine.” 
Encounter, (April, 1954) 3-4. 


261 
264 
266 


iple 


new 


Guest editorial the poet 
technological civilization. 

“England.” 

Vogue, CXXII (May 15, 1954), 
62-63. 

“Balaam and the Ass: The Master- 
Servant Relationship 
ature.” 

Thought, XXXIX (Summer, 
237-270. 
Also entry below. 

“Balaam and the Ass: 
Literary Use the Master-Ser- 
vant Relationship.” 

Encounter, (July, 35- 


The Tempest and Don 
Quixote, etc., the voice 
Agapé, holy love, speaks 
comically. 

“Holding the Mirror His- 

tory.” 
New Yorker, XXX (September 
25, 1954), 131-138. 
Review The Hedgehog and 
the Fox, Isaiah Berlin. 

“The Hero Hobbit.” 

New York Times Book Review 
(October 31, 1954), 
Review The Fellowship 
the Ring, J.R.R. Tolkien. 

Imaginary but Real.” 
Encounter, (November, 
1954) 59-62. 

Review The Fellowship 
the Ring, J.R.R. Tolkien. 

“The Pool Narcissus.” 

New Yorker, XXX (December 
18, 1954), 142-146. 

Review The Private Diaries 
Stendhal, ed. and trans. Rob- 
ert Sage. 

“Fog the Mediterranean.” 
Christian Scholar, (De- 
cember, 1954), 531-34. 

Camus’ L’Homme Revolte. 


Center, (December, 1954) 


New Yorker, XXXI (March, 
19, 1955), 142-150. 

Review The Letters W.B. 
Yeats, ed. Alan Wade. 


“Speaking Books.” 


New York Times Book Review 

(May 15, 1955), 

literary criticism. 
Three talks the 
gramme the B.B.C. printed 
three parts The Listener. 


“The Dyer’s Hand.” 


Listener, (June 16, 1955), 
1063-1066. 


“The Dyer’s Hand Po- 


etic Process.” 
Listener, (June 23, 1955), 
1109-1151. 


“The Dyer’s Hand Writ- 


ing Poetry Today.” 
Listener, (June 30, 1955), 
1151-1154. 
Reprinted single article 
Dyer’s Hand,” Anchor Review 
Number Two. See No. 99. 


Notes the Prosodic Structure 


the Recorded Poems. 
W.H. Auden Reading His 
Poems Caedmon TC- 
1019, New York, 1955. 


1956 


lator Discusses the Problems 
Changing Opera’s Language.” 
New York Times, January 
1954, Sect. II, 
See also No. 46. 


“An Appreciation the Lyric 


Verse Walter Mare.” 
New York Times Book Review 
(February 26, 1956), 
Review Lovely England, 
and Other Poems, Walter 
Mare. 


Stimulating Scholarship.” 


Griffin, (March, 1956), 5-9. 
Review Sixteenth Century 
CS. 
Lewis. 


er, 
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“Charles Williams.” 

Christian Century, LXXIII 
(May 26, 1956), 552-554. 
Reprint Introduction The 
Descent the Dove. See No. 
134. 

Eye for Mystery.” 

Bazaar, No. 2936 (July 
1956), pp. 33-34. 

awareness the Natural Order” 
children. 

“Concrete and Fastidious.” 

New Statesman, (Novem- 
ber 1956), 551-552. 

review article the Icelandic 
saga Saga new trans- 
lation Carl Bayerschmidt and 
Lee Holland. 

Notes W.H. Auden.” 

Evening Elizabethan 
Verse and its Music: W.H. Au- 
den and the New York Pro 
Musica Antiqua 
Noah Greenberg. Columbia 
Record Album 


1957 

“Making and Judging Poetry.” 
44-52. 

Substantially Auden’s inaugural 
lished book form Making, 
Knowing, and Judging. 
No. 46. 

“The Wish 

New Yorker, XXXIII (March 
16, 131-139. 

Review The Borzoi Book 
French Folk Tales. essay 
the fairy story literary 
genre. 

‘Straw Without Bricks.” 

New Statesman, LIII (May 18, 
643-644. 

Review A.E. Housman: 
Watson. 


301. “Writers Today” (with Walter 


Kerr) 
National Educational Television 
W.T.T.W., Chicago, January 
15, 1957. 
Television interview conducted 
Walter Kerr. Subject matter 
similar “The Dyer’s Hand.” 


“Crying Spoils the Appearance.” 


New Yorker, 
ber 1957), 142-146. 

George Bernard Shaw. 


“Talent, Genius and Unhappi- 


ness.” 
New Yorker, 
ber 30, 221-237. 
Review article Sainte-Beuve, 
(Sir) Harold Nicholson and 
Gogol: Life, David 
Magarshack. 


“Music Shakespeare.” 


Encounter, (December, 


VIII. PAPERS SUBMITTED 


LEARNED SOCIETIES 


unaware any published 
form (at present) these lectures 
Auden which throw light 
his poetry and criticism. Both 
Wilder Modern Poetry and the 
Tradition, New York: 
Scribner’s, 1952. 


305. [The Problem Belief: Three 


Contemporary Solutions.] 
Princeton Bicentennial Confer- 
ences, 1948. 

See Wilder, pp. 199-200. 

The Things That Are 
Lyman Beecher Lecture, 
Divinity School, April 19, 
Makes systematic distinction 
between work 
the artist, and 
work the priest. See 
17. 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL NOTE: 

The August 1957 issue the Unesco 
Courier devoted entirely the sub- 
Paintings and drawings ninteenth 
and twentieth century authors are re- 
produced along with accounts their 
work. Among the twentieth century 
figures represented are Rafel Alberti, 
Jean Coceau, Lawrence, Carlo 
Levi, Paul Valery, and Wells. 
Two longer articles about Lorca and 
Tagore are separately annotated under 
the author’s names. (W.G.F.) 


ADY, ANDRE 

Hatvary, George, and Peter 
“Translations from the Hungar- 
ian,” Poetry Broadside, 1:7, 
April, 1957. 

translating the work Hungary’s 

“greatest twentieth century poet,” Mr. 

Aczel feels important duplicate 

the original patterns nearly pos- 

sible, while Mr. 

translation essentially new poem. 

(W.G.F.) 


ALGREN, NELSON 

Bluestone, George, Algren,” 
Western Review, 22:27-44, Au-- 
tumn, 1957. 

Though Algren “moves the world 

Dreiser, Farrell and Richard Wright, 

his sensibility his own. not 

naturalist, and read him 

naturalist tradition misread him.” 

Within the image universe where 

human actions seem absurd, Algren 

projects “real belief that human 

action can have validity and meaning.” 

AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Brustein, Robert, New Cul- 
ture Hero,” Commentary, 25: 
123-9, February, 1958. 

“The inarticulate hero who finds his 


immediate origin Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ Stanley Kowalski, and who has 
worked his way tongue-tied emo- 
tionalism” through such plays Com- 
pulsion, such movies East Eden, 
fostered and cherished the ju- 
venile elements our society. (D.H.) 


Fiedler, Leslie, Un-Angry Young 
Men: America’s Post-War Gen- 
eration,” 
January, 1958. 

old before its time with the unearned 

maturity copying its middle-aged 
mentors, has new voice, new 
message, and writer under thirty 
who has seen clearly his generation 


comparison the preceding ones. 
(D.B.D.) 


Kreymborg, Alfred, Vachel Lind- 
say—Enter Ernest Hemingway,” 
Literary Review, 1:208-19, Win- 
ter, 1957-58. 

{An account the author’s long 

association with Lindsay and 

evaluation the poet’s place 
ican letters, followed anecdote 
the one meeting with Hem- 

ingway.] (E.T.) 


AYME, MARCEL 
Voorhes, Richard J., Aymé 
and Moral Chaos,” Personalist, 
49:48-59, January, 1958. 
spite of, perhaps because of, 
first-rate comic gift, has “deficient 


IRVING 

Bloom, Robert, “Irving Babbitt’s Em- 
erson,” New England Quarterly, 
30:448-73, December, 1957. 

Because Babbitt adjudges Emerson 

have had both “redeemable” and 

“pernicious” significance, emerges 
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from the critic’s pages “as conven- 


BLUNDEN, EDMUND 

Willy, Margaret, “The Poetry Ed- 
mund Blunden,” English, 66: 
213-17, Autumn, 1957. 

“In his close familiarity with 

torial exactitude recording the na- 

tural world, Edmund Blunden 

direct line descent from Crabbe 

and Clare.” (J.F.B.) 


BRECHT, BERTOLT 
Jones, Frank, “Tragedy with Pur- 
pose: 
gone,” Tulane Drama Review, 
2:39-45, November, 1957. 
Brecht shows his version that the 
source justice humanity and 
not deity Sophocles. the 
latter, Creon hurt family 
his own; Brecht’s Creon hurt his city 
loses that, too. Brecht does 
not retain the moral pesisimism 
Sophocles. (F.J.H.) 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 

Percy, R., Place 
Quarterly, Winter, 
1958. 

Since criticism should not dictate 

the future, its function cultivate 

and maintain atmosphere which 

will conducive future art. The 

critic must evaluate Canadian art 

the relation that all places and 

all times. (G.M.) 


CAPEK, KAREL 
Harkins, William E., “Karel Capek: 
From Relativism Perspectiv- 
ism,” History Ideas News 
Letter, 3:50-3, July, 1957. 
Capek’s progression from philosophical 
traced through his novels, Factory for 
the Absolute, which 
dangers philosophic religious 
absolutism: Hordubal, which one 


individual’s truth exposed mean- 
ingless others; and Meteor, which 
“truth becomes not one another 
individual perspective, but coopera- 
tive association different perspec- 


CARY, JOYCE 

Wright, Andrew, “Joyce 
published Works,” London 
1958. 

Cary’s unpublished writings (there are 

many boxes full fragments and un- 

published completed works) 

the great care took get his work 

exactly right. Many versions the 


beginning Fearful Joy, for ex- 
ample, are existence. The collection 
contains also complete novel and 
two full-length plays. (D.B.D.) 


CATHER, WILLA 
Gerber, Philip L., “Willa Cather and 
the Big Red Rock,” College 
English, 19:152-7, January, 1958. 
“Willa Cather was not completely out 
step with the writers her era, but 
the difference tremendous. From 
her waste land there rises always the 
Rock postulate all the affirm- 
ative virtues character, fidelity, ideal- 
ism, civilization, culture, religion, eth- 
ics, and order. 


Greene, George, “Death 
the Archbishop,” New Mexico 
Quarterly, 27:69-82, 
Summer, 1957. 

Pursuing her “major theme: the quest 

for personal equilibrium, 

rium with social and artistic ramifica- 
tions,” Willa Cather sought 
novel depict the good life, life 
characterized 
ness, imaginative sympathy, moral dis- 
cipline—qualities her pioneers 


Jacks, V., “Willa Cather the 
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Southwest,” New Mexico Quar- 
terly, 27:83-7, Spring-Summer, 
1957. 

She “wrote beautifully about New 
cause she and the land with its people 
had many spiritual characteristics 
common. She felt deeply and wonder- 
fully home surroundings that 
mirrored her own finest qualities and 
that inspired some her finest efforts.” 


COCTEAU, JEAN 

Stewart, Desmond, The Last 
Imagist Poet,” Shenandoah, 
36-41, Winter, 1958. 

Alan Neame’s translation Cocteau’s 

Leone work art itself. Coc- 

teau’s poem procession images 

clear-eyed poet. (D.E.W.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 

Bartlett, Phyllis, “Other Countries, 
Other Wenches,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 3:345-9, Winter, 
1957-58. 

Both Hemingway and Faulkner 

(among others) borrow Eliot’s version 

quotation from Marlowe’s The 

Jew Malta. (R.A.K.) 


Hunt, Joel A., “Bert Brecht’s ‘Dreigro- 
schenoper’ and Villon’s “Testa- 
ment’) 49:273-8, 
October, 1957. 

Accusations servility Villon can- 

not sustained, Brecht’s gift for 

selection and adaptation sign 

his originality. (C.S.P.) 


Delakas, Daniel L., Wolfe 
and Anatole France: Study 
ments,” Comparative Literature, 
11:33-50, Winter, 1957. 

Wolfe’s unpublished sketches “Dean 


Saint and “Isle Quisay,” 


well the unpublished Judge 
Sondley episode early form 


Look Homeward, Angel, reveal early 
attempts imitate the stylistic clarity 
and the satirical skepticism Anatole 
France. (F.C.T.) 


Kaye, Julian Under 
Western Eyes and Mann’s Doc- 
tor Comparative Liter- 
ature, 11:60-5, Winter, 1957. 

Though Doctor Faustus 

mental” synthesis European history 

and culture having many sources, 
Mann was influenced Conrad’s 

Under Western Eyes. Each novel has 

scholarly narrator, about the lim- 

itations western culture, and has 

demoniac hero who makes pact with 

the devil. (F.C.T.) 


and Eliot,” Classical 

ogy, 53:22-6, January, 1958. 
Both Eliot and Juvenal have sense 
belonging debased age and call 
upon literary allusions help express 
the validity standards from which 
they feel their ages have departed. 
(W.G.F.) 


CONRAD, JOSEPH 

Dufhn, Henry Charles, 
Centenary Survey,” Contempor- 
ary Review, No. 1104: 319-23, 
December, 1957. 

Evil Conrad’s fiction the heart 

man; not malignant fate. 

Events may crass, but they are not 

man’s master. Conrad realist, for 

his fictive world nobler than the 

world the common man and arouses 

sense wonder. (F.L.) 


Evans, Robert O., “Further Comment 
Modern Fiction Studies, 3:358- 
60, Winter, 1957-58. 

Mr. Stein and Mr. Gross offer inter- 

but depend too heavily upon relatively 
minor matters incident and image 
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the expense the primary image, 
the pervasive darkness. (R,A,K,) 


Macshane, Frank, “Conrad Mel- 
ville,” American Literature, 29: 
463-4, January, 1958. 

1907 letter which Conrad, 

refusing write preface for Moby- 

Dick, reveals his antipathy for Mel- 


Mayoux, Jean-Jacques, “Joseph Con- 
Les letters nouvelles, 56:15-34, 
January, 1958. 
Conrad’s exodus from Poland search 
adventure made him feel also that 
had betrayed his country; his tra- 
dition. This feeling gives rise his 
principal theme: the loss liberty. 
This theme evident the characters 
Lord Jim, Gould, Razumov and 


Mayoux, Jean-Jecques, “Joseph Con- 
rad, (II) des consciences.” 
Les lettres nouvelles, 57:222-36, 
February, 1958. 
Conrad’s separation from Poland turn- 
him inward “the hell con- 
where life for him 
obscure, uncharted journey that man 
makes, countering the 
strate Evil Nigger the Narcissus 
and The Heart Darkness with 
ethic stoicism, detachment and ab- 
negation. (K.L.) 


Stein, William, “Buddhism and The 
Heart Darkness,’ Western 
Humanities 
Summer, 1957. 

The Buddha postures assumed Mar- 

lowe reveal important aspect the 

novel, for Marlowe describing “the 
way redemption” and the “attain- 
postures are meant indicate the 
“various stages Marlowe’s spiritual 


COZZENS, JAMES GOULD 


Bracher, Frederick, “James Gould 
Cozzens: Humanist,” Critique, 
1:10-29, Winter, 1958. 

for whom the proper study 

What lacks poetics makes 

for and depth 

analysis. (R.A.K.) 


Louis O., High Place,” 
Critique, 1:48-51, Winter, 1958. 
“By Love Possessed will hold 
place the works James Gould 
Cozzens, not the highest perhaps but 
well there.” (R.A.K.) 


Coxe, 


Garrett, George, “By Love Possessed: 
The Pattern and the Hero,” 
Critique, 1:41-7, Winter, 1958. 

“By Love Possessed the summation 

the chief themes and concerns 

Cozzen’s art. has, Arthur Win- 

ner, his most elaborately developed 

hero, and offers the most thorough 
the pattern ordered 
which identifies Cozzens 

(R.A.K.) 


Geismar, Maxwell, “By 
sed,” Critique, 1:51-3, Winter, 

1958. 
simply have not yet met one reader 


the fault these readers does 
the new novel also lack the the 
pleasure, the enjoyment—as well the 
tortures and torments—which belong 


Levenson, C., “Prudence 
diction,” Critique, 1:53-4, Win- 
ter, 1958. 

Mr. Cozzens has 

constant theme, leaving out that fool- 

ishness which may wisdom. (R.A.K.) 


Lyndenberg, John, “Cozzens 
Conservatives,” Critique, 1:3-9, 
Winter, 1958. 

Cozzens has been neglected partly be- 
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cause, unlike most 
conservative. The fact that 
chamber commerce Babbitt, how- 
ever, has kept him from being recog- 
nized even the called “twentieth- 
century conservative.” (R.A.K.) 


Macdonald, Dwight, Cozzens Pos- 
sessed,” Commentary, 25:36-47, 
January, 1958. 

veals the failure literary judgment 

regard novel whose chief defect 
its atrocious style and whose author 
not the “cool, logical, unsentimental, 
implacably deep thinker” which 
and his reviewers think him be. 
(D.H.) 


Meriwether, James B., James Gould 
Cozzens Check List,” Critique, 
1:57-63, Winter, 1958. 

[This contains list Cozzens’ books, 

short stories, other prose periodicals, 

and poems which appeared after 1920. 

The last section contains 

(R.A.K.) 


William Van, Muted 
Violence,” Critique, 1:54-5, Win- 
ter, 1958. 

Cozzens occupies middle position be- 

tween the quiet English novelist and 


the violent American novelist. 
(R.A.K.) 


Rideout, Walter B., Criti- 
que, 1:55-6, Winter, 1958. 
“Unlike Dreiser, Cozzens has 
ness the center his critical heart; 
and this why, unlike Dreiser, re- 
mains interesting, even important 

writer, not great one.” (R.A.K.) 


Weaver, Robert, World the 
Just and the Unjust,” Tamarack 
Review, 5:61-6, Autumn, 1957. 

Throughout Cozzen’s work seems 

expressed the belief that man’s 


perfect world.” His novels 
spectacularly because the protagonist 
left with only choice between two 
imperfect alternatives. virtues, Coz- 
zens suggests disciplined 
cratic temper, and the belief hon- 
our, loyalty and responsibility. 
(D.E.W.) 


Weimer, David R., “The Breath 
Chaos The Just and the Un- 
just,” Critique, 1:30-40, Winter, 
1958. 

The novel one moral discovery 

which the hero must learn how 

act world where appearances may 
deceive. rationalism, promp- 
ted fear chaos, makes impossible 
his entry sympathetically into the sen- 
sibility the spontaneously emotional 
individual. Language, form, character, 
and theme all point this his para- 
mount weakness. (R.A.K.) 


CRANE, HART 
Slote, Bernice, 
Crane’s Imagery The Bridge,” 
Modern Language Notes, 73: 
15-23, January 1958. 
“The recurrence imagery slightly 
changed patterns, the repetition 
patterns somewhat different imag- 
ery occurs often enough The 
Bridge considered part the 
poem’s unity, and one instance, 


CRANE, STEPHEN 
Gullason, Thomas A., “New Sources 
for Stephen Crane’s War Mo- 
Modern Language Notes, 
72:572-75, December, 1957. 
Influenced the martial exploits 
his ancestors, Jonathan Crane left writ- 
ings which later “supplied his son 
with the tensions and moods battle, 
with theme, imagery, and psychology.” 
(M.J.O.) 


CRITICISM 
Abrams, H., “Belief and Disbelief,” 
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Toronto Quarterly, 
January, 1958. 
“Nominally the current preoccupation 
with the role belief literature 
goes back only some thirty-five years,” 
though really “it all began with Plato.” 
review the conditions this 
endless debate may itself offer some 


possibility headway.” (J.F.B.). 


Cazamian, L., “Histoire Critique 
Litéraire Moderne,” Etudes An- 
1957. 

Rene Wellek’s History Modern Crit- 

icism, Vols. and II, reveals views 

which are not entirely unbiased, but 
nonetheless thorough and scrup- 
ulous work, highly valuable filling 

gap which has lain vacant since 

Saintsbury’s study became obsolescent. 


Heyl, Bernard C., “The Critic’s Rea- 
sons,” Journal Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism, 16:169-79, Decem- 
ber, 1957. 


The author considers the validity (the 
relevancy, truth, and importance) 


historical, and 
types criticism, and then tries “to 
show how relativist theory gives mean- 
ing and justification critical evalu- 
ations and turn supported 
them.” (M.J.O.) 


Macgregor-Hastie, Roy, Con- 
temporary (English) Criticism,” 
European, 10:282-90, January, 
1958. 

One the main crises criticism con- 

cerns the popular reviewer, 

“typical the lunatic fringe the 

literary world which exists reason 

the existence the writer, and yet 
treats the writer were privileged 
being allowed associate with it.” 

(E.L.) 


Rieser, Max, “The Aesthetic Theory 


Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 

16:237-48, December, 1957. 
The theory social realism, elaborated 
the Hungarian Marxist philosopher, 
Georg von Lukacs, who draws upon 
Marx, Aristotle, and Hegel, “is 
rived from the aesthetics the novel 
which scarcely applicable 
poetry and still less music.” Further- 
more, “the planners art” cannot 
predetermine the course future ar- 
tistic creation nor keep artists from 
being social critics. (M.J.O.) 


CUMMINGS, 

Friedman, Norman, “Diction, Voice, 
and Tone: The 
December, 
1957. 

Cummings’ poetic language four 

modes: neutral, mixture sweet 

and plain strains; formal, 
poems praise; burlesque, 
satires; mixed. Representative poems 

are analyzed for style. (B.K.) 


BOSIS, LAURO 

Sprigge, Sylvia, Statue the Janic- 
ulum,” Encounter, 10:3-9, Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 

Lauro Bosis (translator Sophocles 

and author Icarus, long poem) 

disappeared after dropping anti-Fascist 

leaflets from airplane over Rome 

1931, expedition financed 

Ruth Draper. (D.B.D.) 


DRAMA 

“Juan Toledo,” Persecuted 
Theatre,” 6:6-8, Janu- 
ary, 1958. 

The new Spanish state has converted 

itself into spurious 

tacle, but its censors have prevented 

the public from becoming familiar 

with the works outstanding drama- 

tists like Alfonso Sastre and Buero 

Vallejo. (W.G.F.) 


Hunter, Frederick J., Value 
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Time Modern Drama,” The 
Journal Aesthetics and Art 
16:194-201, December 
1957. 
Playwrights are employing compres- 
sive, extensive, and also double time 
schemes affect the intensity and ex- 
tensity plot, but they must always 


Lecky, Eleazer, “Ghosts and Mourning 
Becomes Electra: Two Versions 
Fate,” Arizona Quarterly, 13: 
320-38, Winter, 1957. 
Though play and 
have been compared with their Greek 
counterparts, the analogies be- 
tween the two modern plays are equal- 
significant, for they help reveal the 
structure and meaning each these 
modern versions fate.” (A.A.S.) 


Mitchell, John D., “Applied Pyscho- 
analysis the Drama,” Ameri- 
can Imago, 14:263-80, Fall, 1957. 
play may reflect both the wish-ful- 
fantasy the playwright and 
the cultural attitudes its audience. 
one level Eliot’s The Confidential 
search for father; another ap- 
peals the cultural need for belong- 
ing. The popularity Axel Von Am- 
bessor’s Die Abgrundige 
Gerstenberg suggests its German au- 
dience unconscious and unquestion- 
submission authority. (F.J.P.) 


Paulus, Gretchen, Tree 
and ‘The New Tor- 
onto Quarterly, 27:103-15, Oc- 
tober, 1957. 

“Tree was theatre man trying oc- 

cupy two worlds: the old world the 

omnipotent actor-manager and 
the new world the playwright, who 
claimed dominance over the individ- 
ual performer. More home the 
old world,” still recognized “the 
important modern plays which came 
his way,” such 


Roberts, William H., “Portuguese 
Théatre Fauteuil, 1945-55,” 
Hispania, 40:297-302, September 
1957. 

spite production costs and gov- 

ernment censorship, plays 

drama and tragedy have been written 
Portugal the last decade. “The 
writers whose plays show the widest 
range and the richest perception are 
the two poets, Miguel Torga and José 


Wilder, Thornton, Platform and 
Magazine, 210:48-51, October, 
1957. 

The theatre slow finding new 

ways express “how men and women 

think and feel our time.” Much 
the nineteenth century “realism,” em- 
phasizing time and place, limits pos- 
sibility universality and must 
eliminated. work imagination 
must create the form knowledge 
which 
(F.L.) 


ELIOT, THOMAS STEARNS 

Espey, John J., “The Epigraph 
Eliot’s ‘Burbank with Bae- 
deker: Bleistein with Cigar’,” 
American Literature, 
Winter, 1958. 

fragment the epigraph may not 

come directly from Henry Jame’s The 

Aspern Papers but from altered 

form the statement Ford Madox 

Ford’s Henry James: Critical Study. 

(W.G.F.) 


Wain, John, Walk the Sacred 
Wood,” London Magazine, 
45-53, January, 1958. 

His acute historical sense has always 

been the mark Eliot’s criticism; 

result, has understood the tra- 

dition and the present, and his critic- 

ism characteristically touched with 
the relevance the past the pres- 

ent. (D.B.D.) 
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EMPSON, WILLIAM 
Hedges, William, ““The Empson Treat- 


ment,” Accent, 17:231-41, Au- 
tumn, 1957. 
Empson’s “Four Legs, 


Three Legs” interpreted under these 
headings: 
Guessing,” “Depth surfaces,” “What 
the poem walks on,” and 
troduction.” (B.K.) 


FAIRBURN, 

Johnson, Olive, Reading: 
Accent, 26:10-13, Winter, 1958. 

grapher New Zealand poet who 

died March, 1957.] (A.F.) 


FARRELL, JAMES 

Modern Instance,” Classical 
Journal, 53:113-18, December, 
1957. 

Considered against the scales the 

Sublime, Studs Lonigan 

tragic novel,” “ignoble, mean, and un- 

wise” language actions, background, 

characters, and spirit. (M.J.O.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Abel, Darrel, Movement 
Light August,” Boston Uni- 
versity Studies English, 3:32- 
44, Spring, 1957. 
Similar Bergson’s conception 
about convergent connected human 
destinies, which have their nexus 
the burning the Burden house, 
event which any individual character 
views fixed and understood reality, 
but which fact symbol capable 
many significances the various 
individuals who view are enabled 
read into from their own ex- 
perience, their own ideas.” (F.G.P.) 


Cantwell, Robert, 
eye’,” Nation, 186:140-1, 148, 


February 15, 1958. 


The Popeye Sanctuary 
(1929) was inspired the career 
N.K. Pumphrey, whose 
notorious and sordid life crime 
related this article. Faulkner’s novel 
was written pot-boiler, but has 
value depicting “the unawareness 
the community the monstrous 
(G.K.) 


Lamont, William H., Chronol- 
ogy Light August,” Modern 
Fiction Studies, 3:360-361, Win- 
ter, 1957-58. 

Joe was not born December but 

September; was not crucified 

Friday, but Monday; was not 

thirty-three the time, 

six. (P.A.K.) 


Robson, W., “William Faulkner,” 
Spectator, 6764:206, February 
1958. 
producer “sophisticated art,” 
Faulkner has been over-rated. “His 
naiveté pervasive; and not al- 
ways advantage him.” his 
best resembles Mark Twain, al- 
though inferior Twain. (M.H.) 


Stewart, George R., and Joseph 
Backus, ‘Each Its Ordered 
Place’: Structure and Narrative 
Sound and the Fury.” American 
Literature, 29:440-56. 

[An attempt identify and arrange 

chronologically the 

and fragments scenes the first 
section the novel. Contains tabular 

arrangements the material and 

hypothetical map the Compson 


Torchiana, Donald T., 
and the Structure 
Modernity,” Fiction 


Studies, 3:291-308, Winter, 1957- 
58. 
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death-in-life showing how the com- 
passionate may conquer through 
sacrifice, and personal discipline. 
(R.A.K.) 


Novel,” Western Humanities 
Review, 11:251-6, Summer, 1957. 

Pay (and Mosquitoes, well) 

provides invaluable, limited, in- 

sight into Faulkner’s habit mind,” 
occupations which associate with 

his mature work.” (M.H.) 


FICTION 
Dooley, J., Satiric Novel 
Canada Today,” Queen’s Quar- 
terly, 64:576-90, Winter, 1958. 
Canada has satirist capable at- 
tacking the “unbridled acquisitiveness 
and arrogant commercialism” the 
contemporary scene, did Leacock. 
(G.M.) 


Friedman, Joseph J., “Search for Mor- 
ality,” Venture, 2:17-25, Winter, 
1957-58. 

Numerous young writers (like Algren, 

Salinger, Mailer, Bellow) are engaged 

search for morality which per- 

tinent the modern world, with its 
crumbling institutions and its lethal 

weapons. 


Gasiorowska, Xenia, Postwar 
Polish Historical Novel,” Com- 
parative 
Winter, 1957. 

Since World War II, the 

torical novel has been mediocre 

result the requirements social 

realism (acceptable ideology, identi- 
fication past conflicts with the class 
struggle, and the people hero) and 
the cultural shortcomings the 
generation writers. 
(V.C.T.) 


Jones, Willis K., “Recent Novels 
Spain: 1936-56,” Hispania, 40: 
303-11, September, 19507. 


The Tremendismo movement repre- 
sented the novels Zunzunegui, 
Laforet, Cela and others. novel 
today results from the personal re- 
actions his ambient the protag- 
onist, twentieth-century man who 
frequently closely resembles his author. 
The hero often hopeless and mal- 
adjusted, and those about him could 
benefit from psychoanalyst.” 
(A.C.H.) 


Trilling, Lionel, Story and the 
Novel,” Griffin, 7:4-12, January, 
1958. 
Last Tales, emphasizing story the 
expense delineation character, 
Isak Dinesen demonstrates her belief 
that “the character, which say, 
the hero, made the story...” 
James Agee’s Death the Family, 
which minimizes story, “may said 
nothing but accupy itself with 
the mien and bearing its characters.” 
Yet Agee’s novel has the legendary 
quality that constitutes the charm 
Isak Dinesen’s Tales.” (G.M.) 


FITZGERALD, SCOTT 
Hindus, Milton, ““The Mysterious Eyes 
English, 3:22-31, Spring, 1957. 
“The most potent suggestion God’s 
presence Fitzgerald’s imaginary uni- 
verse may lodged within the enig- 
matic eyes Doctor T.J. 
The Great Gatsby.” (F.J.P.) 


Schoenwald, Richard L., “F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald John Keats,” Boston 
University Studies English, 
3.12-21, Spring, 1957. 

Fitzgerald saw Keats’ “Ode 

Nightingale” interpretation life 

akin the “tortured attainment and 

attempted release” depicted Tender 
the Night. Moreover, 

“made Keats into model which 

would build his 


(F.J.P.) 
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FORD, FORD MADOX 

Whigham, Peter, “Ford Madox Ford,” 
European, 10:212-18, December, 
1957. 

“For Ford, the moment empathy, 

visionary insight, was the only source 

true knowledge; and this 

lieved incommunicable, except 


GERMAN LITERATURE 

Exner, Richard, “Essays von Thomas 
Mann und Hugo Hofmann- 
sthal,” German Quarterly, 30: 
145-57, May, 1957. 

Essays are essential parts the works 

Mann and Hofmannsthal and 

should considered such. [Con- 

tains comparison their essays 

Lessing and discussion the role 

the essay German literature.] 


GIDE, ANDRE 

Freedman, Ralph, “Imagination and 
Form André Gide: Porte 
étroite’ and ‘La Symphonie pas- 
Accent, 17:217-28, Au- 
tumn, 1957 

these important novels, “inner ex- 

perience objectified through different 

uses the journal form the 

journal represents that platform 

which the subjective deforma- 

tion reality can enacted aes-- 

thetic form.” (B.K.) 


Jasinski, Beatrice W., “Gide 


Inedits,” 


Grifin: Documents 

November, 1957. 
Less rich, less intimate than the cor- 
respondence with Jammes Valéry 
Claudel, correspondence with 
nevertheless clarifies cer- 
tain aspects Gide, and spans over 
forty years French literary history. 
great deal the correspondence 
quoted and commented 


GLASGOW, ELLEN 

American Quarter- 

ly, 9:435-40, Winter, 1957. 
Virginius Curle Littlepage, 
old hero They Stooped Folly 
cope with the times 
taking his beautiful former sweet- 
heart. Futile, vacillating, Ellen 
Glasgow’s outstanding symbol what 
she thought tragedy our time. 


GRAVES, ROBERT 
Fuller, Roy, “Some Vintage Graves,” 
Magazine, 5:56-59, Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 
Graves’ development has been more 
consistent than his collections usually 
indicate, going from the early war 
poems, through his strong period when 
was influenced Laura Riding, 
admission feebler elements.” 
(D.B.D.) 


GREGORY, HORACE 

Farrell, James T., Por- 
traits No. Horace Gregory,” 
Poetry London-New York, 
34, Winter, 1957. 

Gregory traditionalist the 

sense that finds meaning, inspira- 

tion and emotional 

remain fresh and new for him the 

themes and emphases which have oc- 

cupied the attention poets down 

through the centuries.” (W.G.F.) 


GUTHERIE, THOMAS ANSTEY 
Green, Roger Lancelyn, Neglected 

Novelist: ‘F. Anstey’,” English, 

65:178-81, Summer, 1957. 
“Anstey will remembered 
amusing dialogue stories such Lyre 
and Lancet and The Man from Blank- 
ley’s, and his wonderful range 
curbed fantasy,” Vice Versa and 
Brief Authority. (J.F.B.) 
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Hemingway,” Hototogisu, 5:12- 

13, February, 1956. 
Hemingway’s works convince that 
one can write about anything with- 
out knowledge experience it. His 
challenge the unknown world 
most strong. Every work his the 
sincere product his widely ranged 
experience and gradually enriched 
philosophy life. (T.N.) 


Weeks, Robert, and the 
Spectorial Attitude,” Western 
Humanities Review, 11:277-81, 
Summer, 1957. 

Hemingway began acquire detach- 

ment and objectivity reporter 

the United States—attitudes which were 
confirmed his experience the 

ing reporter Europe. creative 

writer continued look the 
world spectator; thus the Hem- 
ingway hero detached spectator 
lute. (M.H.) 


Weeks, Robert P., “Hemingway and 

the Uses Isolation,” Univer- 

sity Kansas City Review, 24: 

119-25, December, 1957. 
Hemingway has often spoken the 
writer’s need stand alone, and his 
best novels depict man “isolated 
does not mean complete withdrawal, 
however, for while the isolation the 


HOUSMAN, ALFRED EDWARD 
John W., “The Martyr 
Innocent: Housman’s Lonely 
Lad,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
57: 69-85, Winter, 1958. 
the “innocent,” the Shropshire lad, 
the rustic protagonist, looks two 
ways: his own oneness 
identification and the emerging dis- 
unity the social world. Tortured 


the cumpulsive need for self-identifica- 
tion, the lad also the symbol the 
tensions between the actual and the 
ideal. (W.B.B.) 


White, William, Letters 
Bulletin Bibliography, 22:80- 
September, 1957. 

[Contains two different 

sions exchange letters between 

Housman and Sir James Barrie.] 


IBSEN, HENRIK 
Bentley, Eric, “Henrik Ibsen: 
Columbia 
University Forum, 1:11-14, Win- 
ter, 1957. 
“In Ibsen, Gide, who live 
fronted real radical.” His daring 
“is the heart his writing, not 
merely its surface.” His radicalism 
was generated his intense sense 
individualism. the future, 
audience will once again regard him 
rebel. (G.M.) 


ITALIAN LITERATURE 
Bontempo, A., “Trends Contem- 
porary Italian Literature, 1951- 
1956,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, 41:384-96, December, 1957. 
year-by-year account genre the 
war Italy.] 


JAMES, HENRY 

Cargill, Oscar, James’ ‘Moral 
Policeman’: William Dean How- 
American Literature, 29: 
371-98, January, 1958. 

Henry James’ continued attack upon 

Howells’ preference for 

decency” succeeded 

slightly Howells’ attitude toward the 

daring work other writers, but did 

nothing liberalize his own works. 

(W.G.F.) 


Cargill, Oscar, James’ Aesthetic 
Mr. Nash,” Nineteenth-Century 
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Fiction, 12:177-87, December, 
1957. 

The aesthetic Gabriel Nash James’ 
The Tragic Muse partly charitable 
portrait Oscar Wilde. Changes 
the text between magazine and book 
publication coincide with Jame’s ad- 
ditional knowledge about Wilde’s re- 
cent works. The name Gabriel Nash 
covert allusion Wilde’s part 
Shakespeare controversy. (F.C.T.) 


Goldberg, A., “Things’ and Values 
James’ Universe,” 
Western Humanities Review, 
11:377-85, Autumn, 1957. 

Unlike other realists, James renders 

details suggestion, not 

description.” deals not with 
the reality things and places but 
with the reality the consciousness 
that views those things and places— 
with feelings and thoughts, not with 


Spencer, James L., 
James’ The Golden Bowl,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 3:333- 
44, Winter, 1957-58. 

The symbol the golden gives 

the meaning which other- 

wise would not have. also serves 

technique compression com- 

municate mental and physical activity, 

emotions, and values. (R.A.K.) 


JARRY, ALFRED 

I., “Some Unpublished 
Letters Alfred Jarry,” Mod- 
ern Language Review, 53.38-43, 
January, 1958. 

New light thrown life 

and works the five letters here 

published (from 1894-1907). 


JIMENEZ, JUAN RAMON 

Ricardo, “Plenitudes Juan 
Jiménez,” Hispania, 40: 
270-86, September, 1957. 

The work Juan Jiménez 

evolves from the emotional and senti- 


mental plenitude Arias tristes and 
Pastorales the Diaria poeta 
(A.C.H.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Baker, James R., “James Joyce: 
firmation After Exile,” Modern 
Language Quarterly, 
December, 1957. 
Neither “naturalism” nor “imitative 
form” (Winters) adequately describes 
Joyce’s aesthetic. While his 
ism” changed after The Portrait, the 
“pity and fear” “tragedy” still dom- 
inate his presentation 
tive men” who are “never completely 
mastered their environment.” The 
tragic rather than the didactic justi- 
fied because “‘no system ... law... 
can validly maintain authority over 
the creative potential man.” (K.W.) 


Morse, Mitchell, “The Disobedient 
PMLA, 72:1018-35, December, 
1957. 

function artist, Joyce strug- 

gled free the Jesuit moral grip, their 

habit however, had 
take them into account represen- 
tatives attitude that does great 
deal make human life what is. 
(B.K.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Lawson, Richard H., 
265-71, October, 1957. 
Symbolism this dreamlike 
shows Kafka’s displeasure with age 
which seeks salvation psychoanaly- 
sis rather than faith. “Using symbology 
pretation, Kafka ‘Der Landarzt’ 
anti-sex and anti-love and, both 
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The Yale 
September, 


Review, 

1957. 
The Castle and The Trial are not only 
satires bureaucracy, but 
ligious allegories, which guilty man 
wishes look upon the face God 
and fails. weakness Kafka’s writ- 
ing his lack power perceive 
and create character. was tell- 
ing story, these characters are only 
images, 


LAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT 


Appleman, Philip, “D. Lawrence 
and the Instrusive Knock,” Mod- 
ern Fiction Studies, 3:328-32, 
Winter, 1957-58. 

Lawrence frequently used the intru- 

sive knock establish dramatically 

the contrast between two violently op- 

posed orders experience. (R.A.K.) 


Davis, Herbert, “Women Love, 
Corrected Toronto 
Quarterly, 27:34-53, October, 
1957. 

Although Lawrence said have 

been “incapable correcting,” here 

typescript which shows him “sharp- 
ening and filing certain phrases, trying 

different words, changing bits 

conversation, making sometimes min- 

ute alterations.” (J.F.B.) 


Schorer, Mark, “On Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover,” Evergreen Review, 
149-79. 

Lawrence’s condemnation industrial 

society which began Sons and Lovers 

comes full circle Lady Chatterley’s 


Lover. The basic conflict between 
and life-denying values, 
and Lawrence finds the answer not 
social theories theoretical abstrac- 
tions but those essentially human 
attitudes which allow the self realize 
its own power. (D.E.W.) 


Trilling, Diana, Letter Intro- 
duction Lawrence,” Partisan 


Review, 25:32-48, Winter, 1958. 
His letters are “the best modern 
literature and second only Keats’...” 
Wife and mother, mindless and passive, 
Frieda was his therapy, fulfilled him 
while preserving his sources creative 
conflict. wanted “neither sex nor 
love but some combined transcendence 
both that has its source and 
ment only phantasy.” (J.L.B.) 


LEVERTOV, DENISE 
Rexroth, Kenneth, “The Poetry 
Denise Levertov,” Poetry, 91: 
120-3, November, 1957. 
Denise Levertov, romantic, the 
best the new avant-garde. She has 
what Ezra Pound calls culture; she 
knows more than other modern poets. 
Her later poetry hos moved into the 
“mainstream twentieth 
verse.” woman verse, meeting 
experience head-on, without compro- 
mise. (F.L.) 


LITTLE MAGAZINES 


Bradbury, Malcolm, “The Criterion: 
Literary Review Retro- 
spect,” The London Magazine, 
5:41-54, February, 1958. 

The Criterion truly represented the 

continuity culture and the commun- 

ity modern interests and viewpoints, 
though one might justly charge that 
what Eliot believed was the tendency 
the age was simply his own interest 
and biases. (D.B.D.) 


Swallow, Alan, “Why the Little Mag- 
Author and Journalist, 
41:14, 16, October, 1956. 

The functions the “little magazines” 

are to: provide market for the “great” 

writing our time, keep the literary 
atmosphere stirred up, give hearing 
unpopular ideas, and, least signifi- 
cant, provide training ground for the 
writer. (W.G.F.) 


LORCA, FEDERICO GARCIA 
Correa, Gustavo, “El Simbolismo 
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Luna Poésia Federico 

Garcia Lorca,” PMLA, 72:1060- 

84, December, 1957. 
the poems and some the dramas 
Lorca, the moon serves special 
symbolic function. Its presence indi- 
tween man and the cosmic order 
nature, while its absence ineffective- 
ness symbolizes spiritual chaos and 
endless, agonizing struggle. 


“Garcia Lorca, Troubadour Anda- 
Unesco Courier, 10:38-9, 
August, 1957. 

Lorca’s poetic fame grew, fell 

under the influence the surrealistic 

poems, “haunted obsessive 
memories. [Six Lorca’s sketches are 

reproduced.] (W.G.F.) 


MALRAUX, ANDRE 
Saisselin, Rémy G., “Malraux: From 
the Hero the Artist,” Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 
16:256-60, December, 1957. 
Malraux could change from 
former art critic because sees the 
revolutionary hero and the artist 
both strangers society, both fighters 
against destiny anguish, both heroes. 


MANN, THOMAS 
Heller, Erich, Conservative Imag- 
ination,” Encounter, 10:46-56, 
February, 1958. 
The true artist non-political (Mann 
claimed his untranslated Medita- 
tions) because believes morality 
the contemplation reality, and all 
his creations are Truth. The artist 
must “withdraw” spite the fact 
that the man who withdraws remains 
morally unrealized. (D.B.D.) 


Rosenhaupt, Hans, “Thomas 
Interest Translation,” 
tory Ideas News Letter, 3:60- 
July, 1957. 


report information given 
Mann 1941 aid translating 
passage from Tonio (E.L.) 


Willson, Leslie, Mann’s ‘Die 
vertauschten Koepfe’: The Cat- 
alyst Creation,” Monatchefte, 
49:313-21, November, 1957 

The Transposed Heads 

themes wickedly innocent seduction, 

the interrelated influence mind and 
body well intellect and beauty, 
and guilt. “The 
catalyst his imagination has com- 
bined beauty and spirit form truth.” 
(C.S.P.) 


MANSFIELD, KATHERINE 
Walker, Warren S., Unresolved 
Conflict Garden Party”, 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
Winter, 1957-58. 
the story often leaves the reader with 
structural weakness: the conflict has 
dual nature, only partly resolved. 
(R.A.K.) 


McCULLERS, CARSON 
Tinkham, Charles B., Members 
the Side Show,” Phylon, 18: 
383-90, Fourth Quarter, 1958. 
Mrs. McCullers’ the Wed- 
ding,” like the film “The Quiet 
dramatizes the problem 
numbers unhappy people today who 
seek out artificial happiness some 
single system that seems sweeping 
solution all the problems life 
and who hysterically oppose any group 
that threatens their claim exclusive 
happiness. (W.G.F.) 


MENCKEN, HENRY LOUIS 

Durham, Frank, “Mencken Mission- 
ary,” American Literature, 29: 
478-83, January, 1958. 


Mencken wrote two letters vainly try- 


ing persuade Henry Sydnor 
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the Dreiser protest. 


MEXICAN LITERATURE 

Leal, Luis, Bodet los ‘Con- 
temporaneos’,” Hispania, 40: 
290-6, September, 1957. 

French influence and aesthetic preoc- 

characterize the Mexican gen- 

Toores Bodet, the group includes Pel- 

licer, Rojo, Ortiz Montel- 

lano, Villaurrutia, Novo, Gorostiza, 

and others. (A.C.H.) 


MONTALE, EUGENIO 
Cambon, Glauco, “Eugenio Montale’s 
Poetry: Meeting Dante and 
Brueghel,” Sewanee Review, 66: 
1-32, Winter, 1958. 
“From thorough reading, may 
conclude, there emerges perhaps the 
best lyrical poet the Italian twenti- 
eth century one belonging the 
great Western tradition which, with 
Proust, Joyce, Eliot and Faulkner, has 
explored the paradoxes time, exis- 
tence, finitude and memory, express- 
ing outspokenly the impending disin- 
tegration our civilization.” (A.A.S.) 


MOORE, MARIANNE 

Beloof, Robert, and Tone: 
The “Mathematics” Mari- 
anne Moore,” Kenyon Review, 
20:116-23, Winter, 1958. 

Brief prosodic commentary 

poetry. Generally, the poem’s “lack 

rythmic pattern the basis its 

emotional texture.” However, there 

“heightened,” less mathematical, 

lyricism the later poems. (K.W.) 


MOORE, MERRILL 

Basler, Rop P., “Proteus Apollo: 
The Poetry Merrill Moore,” 
Literary Review 1:233-47, Win- 
ter, 1957-8. 

son, friend, and doctor, with per- 


tinent quotations from 
(E.T.) 


MORAVIA, ALBERTO 
Baldanza, Frank, “The Classicism 
Alberto Moravia,” Modern Fic- 
tion Studies, 3:309-20, Winter, 
1957-58. 
Moravia sees life about him with 
agreeable moderation and ancient 
simplicity, and attempts present 
conclusive and profound form 
that will itself reveal the hard con- 
creteness objective reality without 
losing any the inner psychic color- 
ing. (R.A.K.) 


EUGENE 
Pallette, Drew B., “O’Neill’s Touch 
the Poet, and His Other Last 
Plays,” Arizona Quarterly, 13: 
308-19, Winter, 1957. 
the Poet one must see the 
context the rest later 
produced work. these terms un- 
expectedly expands the ideas that tie 
these plays together, and gives new 
complexity the picture they provide 
the dramatist’s final views.” (A.A.S.) 


Winther, Sophus 
Tragic Themes: Long Day’s 
Journey into Night,” Arizona 
Quarterly, 13:295-307, Winter, 
1957. 

“Long Day’s Journey into Night com- 

bines one action the great themes 

developed all his tragedies. 

has revealed the father, the 

home, and the sources his philosophy 

one dramatic action which embraces 
the meaning all his plays and unites 
him the universal tragedy 

man.” (A.A.S.) 


. 


OSBORNE, JOHN 

Scott-Kilverth, Ian, “The Hero 
counter, 9:26-30, December 1957. 

Although has effectively voiced the 
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new standards the post-war British 
young people, Mr. Orborne’s growth 
will limited unless begins 
take his subjects, heroes from 
“wider arena human action and in- 


PAPINI, GIOVANNI 

Montagna, Gianni, “Papini: 
son oeuvre, son evolution spir- 
ituelle,” Les Lettres Romances, 
12:19-34, February, 1958. 

review Papini’s life and conver- 

sion Catholicism, together with 

short discussion each his major 


PERSE, SAINT-JOHN 

Chapin, Katherine Garrison, 
John Perse: Some Notes 
French Poet and Epic Poem,” 
Sewanee Review, 66:33-43, Win- 
ter, 1958. 

Perse’s poems are “histories the 

work writer who stands 

crossroads, Janus figure who 

faces both east and west, looking back- 

ward and forward.” Perse’s imagery 

exact and purposeful, his scope vast, 

his meaning multi-layered. (A.A.S.) 


POETRY 

Blume, Bernhard, and Adolf Schroe- 
der, German 
Poetry (1939-1956), 
49:241- 
63, October, 1957. 

bibliography all “critical, self- 

dealing with many single facets and 

aspects possible and aiming 

understanding the whole” pub- 

lished between 1939 

(C.S.P.) 


Carruth, Hayden, “2000 Poems, Mostly 
Good,” Poetry, 91:124-133, No- 
vember, 1957. 

America now has its great poets and 

tradition. The critics should define 

more closely than they have done. 


The New Movement England be. 


lieves control, clarity, 


technique, strict abhorrence 


British poetry seems present rather 


depressed, but literary awareness high. 
(F.L.) 


Fraser, S., “London Letter,” 


London-New York, 1:39-43, Win- 


ter, 1957. 


“Even the best newer English poetry 


being written neither out deep- 
inner need nor kind groping 
towards the large audience, but 
kind verse exercise for audi- 
ence 


Leach, Henry Goddard, 
Contemporary Poets,” Literary 
Review, 1:196-9, Winter, 1957-8. 

illuminating observe that “in 

detective stories.” [Contains trans- 

lation contemporary Swedish 

(E.T.) 


Lipton, Lawrence, “The Uses Po- 
etry,” Literary Review 1:248-56, 
Winter, 1957-8. 

Lipton enumerates four 

uses poetry: private, 

psycho-social therapy, 
philosophy, 


William Van, New 

University Wits,” Kenyon Re- 

view, 20:38-50, Winter, 1958. 
The current school British acad- 
emician-poets—Amis, Conquest, Davie, 
Holloway, Jennings, Larkin, Enright, 
and Wain—are mildly Augustan, 
romantic,” “low-key,” “trying 
provincial” and mildly competent 
(particularly Larkin, Wain and Amis). 
Though influenced Auden and 
Empson, they are opposed modern- 
ism’s elaborate cultural es- 
(K.W.) 


Pitchford, Kenneth, “Letter from Lon- 
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don,” Poetry Broadside, 1:3, 10- 
11, April, 1957. 

Three groups English poets pres- 
ently prevail: politically-oriented poets 
from the the 
monic” poets stemming from Dylan 
Thomas, and the “Movement” poets 
from William Empson; but 
the real hope lies poet like 
Thomas, who not imitative any- 
one. (W.G.F.) 


Roseliep, Raymond, “Who Killed Ger- 
man Poetry?” University Kan- 


sas City Review, De- 
cember, 1957. 

Immediately after World War II, 
Rilke’s poetry was the most influential 
ary Germany, but his influence was 
78. “both superficial and deep, often dis- 
“in and rarely good.” Recent Ger- 
man poetry shows little originality 
thought, form, expression. Only 
the work Gottfried Benn and Bert 

Brecht reveal some substance and value. 

Swallow, Alan, Problems Pub- 
lishing Poetry,” Poetry Broad- 
our side, 1:5, 8-9, April, 1957. 
develop program for publishing 
pared expect not immediate returns, 
but long range results. “Catering 
the immediate taste will him 
performs his job well only 
nti- Claude, and Praise: 
Contemporary French Poetry,” 
ent Partisan Review, 25:49-66, Win- 
is) ter, 1958. 
Despite the nihilism still central 
poetic consciousness, poets who 
assume not allow themselves any 
further escape irresponsibility. Sup- 
plementing this moralism, new de- 
velopment this decade the dis- 


the nihilistic 


within 
stream, that intellectual aestheticism 
which gave its classical shape the 
poetry the end the last century.” 
(J-L.B.) 


appearance, 


POUND, EZRA 


Emery, Clark M., “Pound Mauberly,” 
History Ideas News Letter, 
4:6-8, January, 1958. 

Emery disagrees with Spector (see 

HINL, 3:2-5) that Pound disinter- 

ested society, pointing out that 

Pound has devoted his life at- 

tempt fight the causes war and 

citing Pound’s personal generosity and 
his intellectual involvement 

amelioration social evils. (K.L.) 


Neame, Alan, “The Pisan Cantos VI: 
Speech and Penalty,” European, 
10:351-63, February, 1958. 

protest against Pound’s imprison- 

ment, together with annotated re- 

print Cantos LXXIV, lines 43-77.] 

(E.L.) 


Spector, Robert Donald, Pound, 
and the Decline the Con- 
servative Tradition,” History 
Ideas News Letter, 3:2-5, April, 
1957. 

While Eliot and Pound are related 

Matthew Arnold their conservatism: 

they differ from him their complete 

rejection the modern world and 

their hopeless attitude about im- 

provement society. This demon- 

strated their poetry which 
obscure can appreciated only 

coterie and which thus shows con- 

tempt their audience. (K.L.) 


Spector, Robert Donald, “Pound 
Pound,” History Ideas News 
4:9-10, January, 1958. 

Spector replies Emery (see pp. 6-8) 

stating that does not answer his 

basic argument; that Pound’s poetry 
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point obscurity,” and shows con- 
tempt his audience. (K.L.) 


Willard, Charles B., “Ezra Pound’s 
Debt Walt Whitman,” Studies 
Philology, 54:573-81, October, 
1957. 

literary life and work the 

first few years his career show the 

influence rather thorough 

edge Whitman.” Not only did 

Pound and Whitman share certain 

poetic themes and practices, but both 

were poseurs, centers coteries, and 

were harried censors. (C.K.L.) 


PREVERT, JACQUES 
Bouthoul, Gaston, “Jacques Prévert 
Siecle Poésie Martiale,” 
Les lettres nouvelles, 56:91-101, 
January, 1958. 
The first World War, with 
tematic destruction, ended the poetic 
tradition celebrating individual heroes 
battle. Prévert the most repre- 
sentative the new poet who rejects 
completely the martial virtues. Prévert 
believes that war causes 
hierarchy that supports oppression: 
that promulgated fathers who 
wish destroy their sons: and con- 
sequence denounces “les maitres” 
every sphere. (K.L.) 


PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON 
Nigot, Georges, Ouvrages Racents 

Priestley,” Etudes An- 

glaises, 10:231-4, July-Sept., 1957. 
author novels, short stories, plays, 
and essays, Priestley continues 
getic writer readability.” 
(J-H.A.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Alderman, Sidney S., “Young 
Search for Lost Time,” South 
Winter, 1958. 

The titles Proust’s main work have 

been painfully mistranslated. the 


recently discovered Jean Santeuil and 
Contre Sainte-Beuve the young Proust 
was already perfecting his style, al- 
ready searching for lost time, already 


perdu. (W.B.B.) 


Bell, William Stewart, “The Prototype 
for Proust’s 
Modern Language Notes, 
50, January, 1958. 

“It was doubtless because this paral- 

lelism [of artistic force destroyed 

life higher society] between the case 
the Chanoine [Jean-Baptiste San- 
teuil], glimpsed the letter 

Bruyére and represented Saint- 

Simon, that Proust chose call his 

hero Jean Santeuil.” (M.J.O.) 


Pugh, Anthony R., Forgotten 
Article Proust: ‘Un Dimanche 
Language Review, 


January, 1958. 


printed early example (1895) 
his ability express one sensation 
terms another and his “method 
linking together different themes and 


RANSOM, JOHN CROWE 
Rubin, Louis D., Jr., “John 
Cruel Shenandoah, 
23-35, Winter, 1958. 
The gentility and urbanity Ran- 
som’s diction serves mask for the 
terror and savagery 
matter. Unlike Tate and Warren, who 
state violence directly, Ransom achieves 
intensification effect this con- 
scious interplay decorum and terror. 
(D.E.W.) 


RICHARDS, 

Hochmuth, Marie, “I. Richards and 
the ‘New Rhetoric’,” Quarterly 
Journal Speech, 44:1-16, Feb- 

ruary, 1958. 
“Rhetoric and poetic which severely 
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separated the nineteenth century 
meet again the twentieth century, 
through Richards the ancient tri- 
vium, Rhetoric, Grammar, and Logic.” 
(R.A.K.) 


ROLLAND, ROMAIN 

Breuer, Robert, and Rolland,” 
Opera News, 22:11, 30, Febru- 
ary 1958. 

Rolland wrote voluminous 

about the fine points the French 

language Richard Strauss order 

help the composer retranslate the 

text Salome into French. (W.G.F.) 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE 

Moravia, Alberto, Sterility 
Suffering,” Yale Review, 47:175- 
180, December, 1957. 


whole literature has attempted 


demonstrate the creative power 
work highest 


above all. Suffering its “most ab- 


and unbearable namely the 
suffering masses innocent people, 

not creativity but insensibility. 

The sterility Soviet literature the 

great, incomprehensible 
suffering.” 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE 

Stein, William Bysshe, “Santayana and 
Literary Modern 
Language Notes, 73:23-25, Janu- 
ary, 1958. 

Santayana, private letter, reveals 

opposition Eliot’s judgments 

the artist and the tradition and 

the role criticism. (M.J.O.) 


SARTRE, 

Herbert, “The Void Jean- 
Paul Sartre,” Anchor Review, 
No. 2:241-54, 1957. 

Jean-Paul Sartre has been the victim 

well the beneficiary the cult 

that has developed around him; the 

poor reception his play Nekrassov 

marks turning-point his career be- 

cause the defection the theatrical 


audience more nearly unequivocal 
post-war artist than philosophical refu- 
tations (W.G.F.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 
Barber, George S., “Shaw’s Contribu- 
tions Music Criticism,” 
PMLA, 72:1005-17, December, 
1957. 
“Shaw proclaimed and maintained 
standard criticism music which 
has seldom been equaled his in- 
fective wit, his ‘nonjargonistic’ style, 
and his unity impression are the 
foundation ‘the New Journal- 


Blissett, William, Shaw: Im- 


Toronto 
Quarterly, 27:185-99, January, 
1958. 


“In the English-speaking world Ber- 
nard Shaw must given first place 
the company Wagner’s champions 
and interpreters,” but “Shaw did not 
build Wagner’s most distinctive 
achievements artistic conception 
and technique; neither did share 
many his gravest failings His 
art classical.” (J.F.B.) 


Kornbluth, Martin L., 
Restoration Comedy,” Shaw 
Bulletin, 2:9-17, January, 1958. 

Notwithstanding his open repudiation 

Restoration Comedy, Shaw seems, 

“inadvertently were, emulate 

it, incorporating many the aspects 

the earlier comedies his own.” 

(C.K.L.) 


Frederick W., “The 
World Bettering: Shaw’s Buoy- 
ant Boston University 
Studies English, 
Autumn, 1957. 

“The continuity Shaw’s intellectual 

life demonstrated Buoyant Bil- 

lions Its forthright elaboration 
long-held ideas and attitudes enables 
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glance backward and re- 
interpret the twentieth-century plays 
more surely its mirrored image.” 


(F.J.P.) 


O’Donnell, Norbert F., and 
Discord Good King Charles,” 
Shaw Bulletin, 2:5-8, January, 
1958. 
“Good King Charles not only 
unified whole but significant revela- 
tion the state mind and spirit 
which Shaw wrote his last plays 
Good King Charles dramatic re- 


ironic absence the world 
political and social action.” (C.K.L.) 


“Ozy,” “The Dramatist’s Dilemma: 
Interpretation Major Bar- 
bara,” Shaw Bulletin, 2:18-24, 
January, 1958. 

“George Bernard Shaw could not per- 

mit Major Barbara reach its logical 

destination, that result might have 
been the destruction his own belief 
the reason for his own existence.” 

‘Dare you make war war? Here 

are the This challenge 

Undershaft’s Cuzins “introduces 

volte face unparalleled dramatic 


Silverman, Albert H., Shaw’s 
Shakespeare Criticism,” PMLA 
72:722-36, September, 1957. 

criticism Shakespeare con- 

sistent with Shaw’s “antitragic, anti- 

romantic criticism art 

(B.K.) 


Whittemore, Reed, “Shaw’s Abstract 
Clarity,” Tulane Drama Review, 
2:46-57, November, 1957. 

Shaw’s works, e.g. Major Barbara, 

demonstrates inherent artistic con- 

flict meaning between “hard facts” 
and fantasy illusion. teaches 
reality but depends upon fancy give 

the lesson. (F.J.H.) 


SHEEHAN, PATRICK 

Kiely, Benedict, “Common Sheehan: 
The Reluctant Novelist,” 
Writing, 37:35-45, Autumn, 
1957. 

priest, made his novels (particularly 

The Triumph Failure) part his 

vocation; upholding the ideal 

simple, ascetic life, his novels were, 

effect, sermons addressed 

Irish countrymen. (R.A.B.) 


SLESSOR, KENNETH 
Macartney, Frederick T., Poetry 
Kenneth Meanjin 
26:265-71, Spring, 1957. 
Slessor life’s actualities now 
the past, not any sociological 
moral sense but inclining towards 
vivid themes making them vivid 
when they are not especially so, and 
the result body poetry that gives 
him high place the literature 
our country [Australia].” (B.B.) 


SMUUL, JUHAN 

Youth,” Soviet Literature, 5:153- 
1957. 

Smuul chronicles the hard life the 

Esthonian people. has 

hand poetry and fiction and now 

plans attempt drama well. (B.B.) 


SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Luis, Decade Spanish 
Prose Writing,” 
Hispania, 40:287-9, September, 
1957. 

“Spanish American prose writers, dur- 

ing the last decade, have been making 

available growing public, through 
translations, the best foreign 
ature; the thesis novel they have 
continued expose the collective prob- 
lems their nations, classes, and 
groups; the essay, they have ex- 
amined the continental national 
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character and psychology; and the 
novel introspection they have delved 
into the inner spirit and fantasy 
man.” (A.C.H.) 


“Juan Toledo,” “Letters from Spain 
Art and Literature,” 
5:9-10, May 15, 1957. 

writers developing within dictatorial 

Spain. This generation lives the 

ideas Unamuno and Ortega, since 

the totalitarian state has not produced 

asingle important thinker. (W.G.F.) 


“Juan Toledo,” “Letters from Spain 
Art and Literature,” 
5:9-11, November 15, 1957. 

The post Civil-War period Spain, 

which coincided with the years 

World War II, was one absolute 

intellectual sterility; today, however, 

writers who not conform the 

Falangist regime are being nourished 

contraband artistic ideas smuggled 

across the French border. (W.G.F.) 


SPRINGS, ELLIOTT WHITE 
Only, Clarke, “The Literary Career 
Elliott White Springs,” Georgia 
Review, 11:400-11, Winter, 1957. 
Before becoming President Springs 
Mills and writer colorful advertis- 
ing copy, Springs published between 
1927 and 1931 several volumes real- 
istic, fiction, mostly 
about aviators during World War 
(W.G.F.) 


STEINBECK, JOHN 


Carlson, Eric W,. “Symbolism The 
Grapes College Eng- 
lish, 19:172-5, January, 1958. 
The novel not ‘essentially and 
Martin “Christian Symbol- 
The Grapes Wrath” (CE, 
Nov. 1956), but rather the primary 
symbolic structure and the main theme 


are naturalistic and humanistic. 
(M.J.O.) 


Hamada, Seijiro, Elements 
John Steinbeck,” Ushione, 
5:3-9, Autumn, 1955. 
Through the “hard-boiled,” 
representation life, Steinbeck intro- 
duces new style combining symbol- 
ism, fantasy and parable. His state- 
ment The Pearl that “the story 
parable” the key understanding 
such elements his later work the 
striking contrast between good and 
evil and the unnatural relationship 
between father and son East 
Eden and Burning Bright. (T.N.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 


Fowler, Helen, Debts Wal- 
lace Stevens,” Poetry Digest, 
4:6-12, February-March, 1957. 

The adventurous comedy that native 

American folkways, the ability 

listen classical music with modern 
ear, and the harmony derived from 
seeing painting the orderly com- 
position detail the larger whole 
are elements Stevens’ poetry that 
enlarge the scope and meaning his 
art (A.F.) 


Frye, Northrop, “The Realistic Oriole: 
Study Wallace Stevens,” 
Hudson Review, 10:353-70, 
Autumn, 1957. 

Having what Eliot lacks, sense 

autonomous poetic theory 

inseparable part poetic practice,” 

Stevens combined rhetorical skill, fresh- 

ness approach, and courage. 

went from “the tropical lushness 

Harmonium into the austere clairvoy- 

ance The Rock,” becoming “one 

our small handful essential poets.” 


STYLE 
Fowler, Helen, “Sentences Work,” 
Approach, 25:3-12, Fall, 1957. 
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The capabilities and limitations the 
typical short, stripped sentence 
Graham Greene and the big sentences 
Osbert Sitwell and William Faulk- 
ner are explored and contrasted. (A.F.) 


Seymour-Smith, Martin, “Zero and the 
Imposible,” Encounter, 9:38-51, 
November, 1957. 

The four writers examined (Roy 

Campbell, Wyndham Lewis, Cary and 

political inconscistencies have 

Murry) were alike striving create 

poetic idiom, language which 

possible communicate appre- 

hension reality. Paradoxically, 

Campbell, the poet, was least success- 

ful, and Lewis came closest success. 

(D.B.D.) 


TAGORE, RABINDRANATH 
Raffler, Sandy, Have Fallen Under 
the Enchantment 
Unesco 10:14-20, Au- 
gust, 1957. 
Tagore turned painting the age 
67, “when discovered that his 
hand was moving automatically across 
the pages his manuscripts, trans- 
forming the sketches and erasures into 
designs.” His drawings, like his poems, 
are “thought provoking and shrouded 
mystery.” [Eleven drawings and 
statement Tagore are reproduced.] 
(W.G.F.) 


TATE, ALLEN 
Foster, Richard, Pilgrim: 
Allen Tate,” Accent, 17:158-71, 
Summer, 1957. 
Tate’s pilgrimage, roughly “from 
the uncertain ideal the agrarian Old 
South toward Roman Catholicism,” 
has “all along kept the modern 
world” and “has sought engagement 
with always his sometimes heroic, 
sometimes almost tragically conceived 
capacity man letters.” (B.K.) 


THEORY LITERATURE 
Hoffman, Frederick J., “Psychology 


and Literature,” Kenyon Re. 

view, 19:605-19, Autumn, 
Freud’s correct choreog. 
raphy the unconscious” provides 
pattern for understanding the multiple 
meanings literature, not 
raphy but “verbal and metaphorical 
equivalents the psyche and its 
haviour.” Meaningful ambiguity id- 
ego—energy-form—tension. 
however, 
personalizes and dislocates art and 
“threatens destroy both its individu- 
ality and its complexity.” (K.W.) 


Honig, Edwin, “Re-creating Authority 
Allegory,” Journal Aes- 
thetics and Art Criticism, 16: 
180-93, December, 1957. 

“For the allegorist [Spencer, Bunyan, 

Hawthorne, Melville, Kafka] 

creation authority involves the 

setting new vision reality 
through ideal which the reality 
the fiction proves 


Mitcheli, Julian, Prospect 
London Magazine, 5:33- 
38, February, 1958. 
The written word has had yield its 
position other, and visual, forms 
“cultural dissemination”; the result 
this shift will not decline 
literary art but change its methods 
and forms. (D.B.D.) 


Riesman, Evelyn T., 
tion,” Antioch Review, 17:353- 
63, September, 1957. 
Though fiction and film 
necessity creating distance and 
phor, they must differing ways 
because each has its distinctive ten- 
dency and danger: fiction, represent 
the internal past; film, represent 
the external present. (F.C.T.) 


THOMA, LUDWIG 
Heilbronner, Walter L., 
appraisal Ludwig Thoma,” 
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German Quarterly, 30:247-53, 
1957. 
their basis views held his na- 


tive Bavaria. (C.S.P.) 


THOMAS, 
Durrell, Lawrence, “The Shades 
Dylan Thomas,” Encounter, 
56-9, December, 1957. 
Thomas was careful protect himself 
against the intrusion ideas was 
not interested in. worked slowly. 
his later clown days, seemed 
almost touch off secret spring 
lunacy reality itself.” (D.B.D.) 


Grigson, Geoffrey, “Recollections 

Dylan Thomas,” London Maga- 

zine, 4:39-45, September, 1957. 
First coming London uncer- 
and unknown poet, Thomas 
changed into the driven and careless 
person became least partly be- 
cause was ignored the great and 
drawn the poets the ‘thirties.’ 
(D.B.D.) 


TRILLING, LIONEL 

Daiches, David, Mind Lionel 
Trilling,” Commentary, 24:66-8, 
July, 1957. 

Lionel Trilling the “perfect New 

York intellectual.” Men like 

“have created Western culture for only 

their minds lies ordered 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL 
Sedgwick, Frank, 
Self, 
Studies Philology, 54:464-79, 
July, 1957. 
“Unamuno’s concept the noun 
nature Unamuno sought instruct 
his fellowmen the virtues self- 
examination, will, and struggle—in 
word, individualism, opposed 
dogma and status quo—collectivism. 
his restlessness and anguish the 
all-important and self-driven individu- 


the 


al, Unamuno shared least one facet 
the multiocular existentialist 
philosophies; and Unamuno’s anguish, 
like that his literary types, was the 
revelation his third and definitive 


VALERY, PAUL 
Jones, Rhys S., “Paul 
temporary Review, No. 1105: 
29-33, January, 1958. 
Paul carrying for Mallarmé, 
expressed highly intellectualized and 
self-conscious attitude life which led 
negation life itself. Late life 
saw the futility purely cerebral 
living, citing “the most simple and 
profund utterance ever made about 
mankind, “They know not what they 


WARREN, ROBERT PENN 
King, Roma A., Jr., “Time and Struc- 
ture the Early Novels 
Robert Penn Warren,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, 
Autumn, 1957. 
Night Rider has sense blind hope- 
lessness; Heaven’s Gate uncertain 
direction and resolution; All the 
King’s Men, which Jack Burden 
gains perspective time and sense 
his relatedness the past, achieves 
intellectual, emotional, 
wholeness. (W.B.B.) 


Sillars, Malcolm O., All the 
King’s Men: Study Pop- 
ulism,” 
9:345-53, Fall, 1957. 

Four interrelated elements inform this 

novel: the hill people; their leaders, 

exemplified Willie Stark; the delta 
aristocracy; and the aristocrat like Jack 

Burden who tries bridge the gap. 

can bridged (without failures like 

Willie’s) populist who climbss 

aristocrat who bends down.” 


Wasserstrom, William, “Robert Penn 
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Warren: From Paleface Red- 

skin,” Schooner, 31:323- 

33, Winter, 1957-58. 
Robert Penn Warren has gradually 
come terms with man’s problem 
finding “values sustain him 
naturalistic, secular world power.” 
Through existential self-knowledge, 
Tillich’s “courage be,” has 
the possibilities for 
demption and freedom. (D.H.) 


WAUGH, EVELYN 

Doyle, Paul A., “Evelyn Waugh: 
Bibliography (1926-1956) Bul- 
letin Bibliography, 22:57-62, 
May-August, 1957. 

presents number problems 

dating and identification which one 

does not often encounter twentieth- 

century literary figures. [Includes 

list works and critical works 

about (W.G.F.) 


Lapicque, F., “La Satire dans 
Waugh,” Etudes Anglaises, 10: 
193-215, July-Sept., 1957. 

Waugh and the other great 20th- 

century English satirical novelists large- 

agree what denounce but not 
what offer instead: Lawrence, 

return primitive spontaneity; Hux- 

ley, future based reason and 

justice; Greene, detachment from the 
world; Waugh, original and baroque 
synthesis classical humanism and 

aristocratic medievalism. (J.H.A.) 


WELTY, EUDORA 

Drake, Robert Y., Jr., Reasons 
the Heart,” Georgia Review, 
11:420-6, Winter, 1957. 

Joseph Field and Jerome Chodorova 

their dramatization The Ponder 

Heart try provide logical reasons for 

the action; result, they ignore 

Eudora Welty’s main concern, the 

human heart. have forgotten 

that the heart has its own reasons 


which the mind cannot always search 


Hartley, Lodwick, and 
the Old Ladies,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, 3:350-4, Winter, 
1958. 

“Perhaps better than any other 

reveals the informing 

myth subconsciously work 


WEST, NATHANIEL 
Schwartz, Edward 
Novels Nathaniel Ac- 
cent, 17:251-62, Autumn, 1957. 
“The real virtue West his abso- 
lute clear-sightedness, his complete re- 
jection the conventional, the dog- 
matic, and the hackneyed Yet... 
need not find him 
Still West’s comic insight good 
antidote our complacency and cant.” 
(B.K.) 


WHARTON, EDITH 
Bell, Millicent, into Author: 
Edith Wharton and the House 
Scribner,” American 
ly, 9:295-315, Fall, 1957. 
Edith 
respondence with Scribners shows her 
merchandizer. From her first 
acceptance 1889 until 1912 she pub- 
lished exclusively with Scribners, but 
thereafter gave most her work—and 
received more money for it—to Apple- 
ton and magazines other than Scrib- 
(J.L.B.) 


WILLIAMS, CHARLES 

Moorman, Charles, “Myth the 
Novels Charles Williams,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 3:321- 
Winter, 1957-58. 

Williams uses myth his novels 

render the particular universal and 

the mystifying ordinary. (R.A.K.) 
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WILLIAMS, WILLIAM CARLOS 
Thirlwall, John C., “William Carlos 
Williams Correspondent,” 
Literary 
Autumn, 1957. 
(E.T.) 


WOLFE, THOMAS 


Cowley, Malcolm, Wolfe,” 
Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1957. 

Wolfe’s was not organic 
toxic, nor was functional the 
usual sense being illness due 
unsolved emotional conflicts.” was 
professional deformation. “He had 
naive about his emotions order 
feel them intensely and convey 
the impression” with unique exulta- 
tion and bottomless despair. All his 
literary devices help give his work 
unity lacking its structure, and 
“declamatory tone that needs for his 
efforts dignify new race heroes 
and demigods and suffuse new 
countryside with legend.” (W.E.K.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 

Clinton-Baddeley, C., “Reading 
Poetry with Yeats,” Lon- 
doon Magazine, 4:47-53, De- 
cember, 1957. 


Yeats was extremely interested (and 
exacting about) the way poetry was 
read aloud. wanted not 
reading, which the performance 
gets the way the poem, but 
“projected” reading, following 
rhythms the line rather than the 
pattern grammatical sense. (D.B.D.) 


Mazzaro, Jerome L., “Apple Imagery 
Yeats’ “The Song Wander- 
ing Aengus’,” Modern Language 
Notes, 72:342-3, May, 1957. 

The apple imagery “rather than being 

outgrowth Yeats’ meeting with 

Maud Gonne, instead outgrowth 

Yeats’ preoccupation with Celtic 

mythology.” (M.J.O.) 


ZUCKMAYER, CARL 


Loram, Ian C., “Carl Zuckmayer—Ger- 
man Playwright America,” 
Journal, 
9:176-83, October, 1957. 

Zuckmayer must reckoned with 

one the most important contem- 

porary German dramatists. 
plays The Devil’s General, em- 
phasizes the theme that the important 
human aims and moral values may 
discovered tormented world with- 
each individual. (F.J.H.) 
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CRITICISM 


PROVED SIGNIFICANCE 


Allen Tate, the Limits Poetry: Selected Essays, $4.00 


Yvor Winters, Defense Reason, $5.00 


Yvor Winters, The Function Criticism: Problems and Exercises 
$3.00 


George Arms and Joseph Kuntz, Poetry Explication, $3.00 


Wallace Fowlie, The Clown’s Grail, $2.50 


Michael Moloney, Mauriac: Critical Study 
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